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Hoos of the Week. 


HE choice of the Czar is awaited with im- 
pitience, not only by those powers that have 
suitted various propositions for the settlement 
ithe Turkish question, but also by the public, 
ih very different feelings. The impatience for 
ieinite answer has heen so great as to have 
outed many supposititious answers, the result of 
tnewes, of presumptions, or of those activities 
hich have been incessant, to modify the quota- 
vous of the different money markets, and accom- 
wodate the gentlemen speculating alternately for 
‘fill or a rise. 
While awaiting the reply of the Emperor, the 
parties to the dispute have somewhat modified 
their own position ; Turkey in particular has 
iadergone movements which, if they have not 
lieetly advanced Russian interests, have done so 
iegatively, by weakening her opponent. Irritated 
ithe appearance of compromise, the old Turkish 
arty has attempted a coup-d’état, and has got up 
}: conspiracy, at the head of which appeared 
‘rain young ecclesiastical students, to dethrone 
{bd-ul-Medjid, and to place at the head of the 
Ottoman Empire Abd-ul-Asis, the brother of the 
meent Sultan. The conspiracy was discovered, 
he students were put to the bow-string, and 
~nstantinople was quieted. The worst shake to 
de Turkish Government was the momentary dis- 
mussa] of Mustapha Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
wth his eminent and able colleague Redschid, 
the substitution of Ali Pacha, who seems to be 
ame Governor of Smyrna that was recalled as a 
- nto Austria. This would be inexplicable 
were not understood to have originated in the 
movement of the old Turkish party resenting 
‘upromise with the Giaour. The fact is, that 
/"Ssahe movement which has been necessary to 
al out Turkish forces has roused the old 
din tem The Government, strong only 
18 exercising its military lead, becomes 
when it resorts to diplomatic niceties, which 
— Saracens cannot understand. 
") Y Opposite process, the Christian 
of Turkey appear also to be waxing bold in 
confidence of an anticipated triumph. Russian 
igeuts have been very active in Bosnia and Servia. 













ussian of rank is travelling with some very | 


Fa object, and has been receiving almost 
tinh, ._ at the hands of the Sclavonian 

€ appears to have gone to join Prince 
Gorschakof®, That commander is occupying the 
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Principalities with an air of much more decided 
military possession than is avowed at St. Peters- 
burg. His line of army extends from Jassy to 
Bucharest, and thence to Ismail, a triangle of which 
the foremost point approaches very close to the 


Danube. Eighty thousand troops are now said to | 


be in the Principalities with heavy guns. They are | 


fortifying their position, and great pains are taken 
to celebrate ostentatious religious ceremonies in 
honour of the Czar. 

Although we do not pay any real attention to 


the reports which come from St. Petersburg, | 


alternately in favour of peace and of war, it is not | 
doubted that the position of the Russian forces in | 


the Principalities gives plausibility to a report 
received within the last few hours, that the 


Emperor of Russia declines all the propositions | 


which have been submitted to him, and offers to 
submit the question to arbitration, naming Austria 


| as his referee; Turkey to name her own; but 


| intimating that after the arbitration he shall | 


his army. This is after the fashion of those dog- 
stealers who first take Mrs. Baker’s favourite, and 
then ask a reward for the trouble of returning 
it. The most plausible supposition is, that 
the Czar is making a waiting race of it, by 
shaking the Turkish Empire for a few months. 
That the Western Powers could agree to any 
such proposition as that which we have just named, 
seems impossible. We do not believe that there 
is any party in England, or even in London, that 
would consent to so degrading a submission. 

The little dispute at Smyrna has drawn atten- 
tion to the position of the United States in this 


instructions from Constantinople. It is quite 
certain that the American officer behaved with 
great spirit, and the complaints made in Vienna, 
respecting the conduct of the American Consul, 
also testify to the national feeling of that gentle- 
man. These facts go to confirm the report that 


consular matters, with a view to the effective 
assertion of American independence abroad. In 
consular appointments he has exercised his choice 





| capacity for a spirited representation of the Re- 
| publican policy. Orders have been issued to pro- 
| tect American citizens wherever they may be 

found, and M, Kossta bears an American passport. 


General Pierce has exercised his authority in | 


demand compensation for the trouble of moving | 


NCE. 


[Price SIxre 


It is alleged, on the part of Austria, that by a 


conventional understanding, the several powers 
represented in the Levant are permitted to exer- 
cise. an authority over their own subjects,—an 
authority which the Austrian officer claimed to 
exercise over M. Kossta as an Hungarian: we do 
not know whether the United States have been a 
party to any such convention; but if not, the officers 
of the Republic cannot be expected to depart from 
the usual public law which recognises the consti- 
tuted authority of the Government of the place, as 
the proper referee in such matters. It has been 
said that the Americans are instigated by a preju- 
dice against Austria. We trust that the policy of 
the Republic will continue to be so strictly in con- 
trast with that of the model Absolutist power, as to 
render any cordial unity of action between the two 
impossible. For unless the Western Powers 
depart still more energetically than they have yet 
done from the compromising policy which has dis- 
graced them, it is very necessary that freedom and 
independence should find some champion in the 


| world ; and we hail the appearance of America in 


affair. A probable report is, that Kossta, the | 
Hungarian refugee, has after all not remained in | 
the custody of the Austrian officer, but has been | 


handed over to the French Consul until further | kind of Christian doctrine, but what that is, does 


with a view not only to ability, but also to the | 


Europe as a guarantee that political freedom will 
not be suffered to expire without, a vigorous 
stand. 

The rebellion in China appears by the last 
accounts, which are more authentic than usual, to 
continue in fair progress, although in one respect 
it appears as yet to have made no progress at all. 
It may be said to have been eating up the Chinese 
population, but we have no trustworthy account 
of its having come fairly into contest with the 
Tartar soldiery, upon whose fierceness and prowess 
the Government really depends. Sir George 
Bonham, and an interpreter, have actually had a 
conference with the rebels; and it appears to be 
a fact that they are united in support of some 


not yet appear. There are various reports. 
Jesuits have long since planted the seeds of a 
Christianity which has been slowly making its 
way in China ; the Gutzlaff distribution of London 
Bibles has probably contributed its effect ; it is 
now reported that Russian emissaries of the Greek 
church have been helping ; and, in short, aided 
by American traders, this Christian insurrection 
appears to be a very mongrel affair indeed. 

The Australian papers send over a strange 
complaint,—that a population which is perhaps 
the most “ flush of money” of any in the world, 
is troubled with a short supply of goods in its 
markets! Of course the deficiency will be curee. 
as soon as it is known. But these complaints 


ae 
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seem to be sent as startling proofs of the calcu- 
lations which we have ventured before, and which 
are confirmed by the Report of the Emigration 
Commissioners, that the trade of Australia must 
continue to increase at a rate unpreéédented and 
unparalleled in the world. Traders and working- 
men should equally keep their eyés upon the 
brilliant and instructive history of the land of the 
Five Stars. 

Gloucester is succeeded this week by Mr. 
Mechi, who has had his annual farm-visiting party 
at Tiptree Hall. This year the principal objects 
of attention were the use of liquified manure, ard 
a digging machine. There is still a call for Mr. 
Mechi’s accounts ; but this seems in some degree 
to arise from a misconception of his truly excelleat 
position. It is a reproach to our great landlords, 
that they have done so little to make those 
experiments, which would impede the farmer in 
the work of the day, and no doubt ruin him. 
The improvements which have enabled the British 
farmer to strengthen his plants against the 
weather, which have enabled him to extend at 
once his employment, his wages, and his own 
profits, which have led to the new and rising 
trade of Birmingham in agricultural machinery, 
have followed upon the experiments of a Mechi 
and a Huxtable. 

In Parliament, the incidents calling for remark 
are not very many. Most of the Government 
measures are proceeding quietly and steadily ; the 
Succession duties having passed the second reading 
in the House of Lords last night, without attempt at 
division, though not without vituperation from 
Lord Malmesbury. We need note little more 
than the exceptions to the general rule of 
quiet progress. The bill to amend the regu- 
lation of Savings’ Banks, which Mr. Gladstone 
has had entirely to himself, is postponed until 
next session, in order that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may complete arrangements to render 
the security of those establishments “ perfect.” 
The Advertisement duty is given up, in deference 
to a strong feeling in the House; an act which 
has been heartily acknowledged as attesting the 
excellent sense and temper of a Minister who 
might easily and successfully have stood out. 
The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers is re- 
newed for one year; Lord Palmerston promising 
next year to introduce into the commission the 
principle of representation ; another step in that 
direction which we hail with great satisfaction. 

One Government bill has been less fortunate— 
that to amend the finance of the Established 
Churches in Edinburgh. They have hitherto 
been supported by a species of church-rate, so un- 
popular that soldiers have been obliged to protect 
the collectors. Now, since the sanction of the 
Free Kirk, many of the churches have been left 
empty, and hence this unpopular impost has ac- 
quired the additional odium of being raised to 
support offices that are becoming sinecures, build- 
ings that are becoming curiosities. The Lord 
Advocate’s bill proposed to abolish the tax, and to 
substitute a municipal rate, with help from a new 
appropriation of certain chureh property, and from 
the Consolidated Fund. Objections to that plan, 
and objections also by Mr. T. B. Smith to keeping 
up empty churches and pastors without flocks, led 
to a strong opposition; and the bill has been 
withdrawn for the session, probably to be repro- 
duced next year in a better form. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
A CONVERSATION on the circular notes of Count Nessel- 
rode, and on the replies by M. Drouin de Lhuys, took 
place in the House of Lords on Monday. It was in- 
troduced by Lord Matmessvey. After referring to 
the Russian documents, he said :— 

“I do not agree with the premises laid down in man 
parts of those documents, and therefore I auues pond 
with arguments founded on what I consider erroneous 
premises; but I have been waiting with considerable im- 
patience—and I think your lordships may have joined in 
the same feeling—for an answer from her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to those two circular notes. My lords, I have 
been myself particularly anxious to avoid embarrassing 


her Majesty’s Goverment in any way by observations re- 
lating to the unfortumate occurrences now going on in the 
East; but I think it is now time for the dignity of this 
ganty and of this House, — I think it is fair on the 
part of the ition, to ask her Majesty’s Government, 
whether they have made any reply to those notes, and 
whether, if not, they intend to make areply, and to publish 
it im the same manner which the Russians adopted when 
they first cireulated those two documents? My lords, I 
think it is important to ask this question to-day, because 
the French Government, now in alliance with us in carry- 
ing out the objects we have in common, have made a very 
able and a very fair, but yet a very firm, answer on this 
subject. I think, if her Majesty's Government delay in 
answering these documents, they will run the risk of being 
misapprehended or of being misunderstood, because silence, 
proverbially, givesconsent. We have been told by my noble 
friend [Lord Clarendon], that he does not agree in all the 
statements contained in those documents (‘ Hear,’ from 
Lord Clarendon) ; and the delay may also be the cause of 
further misapprehension. Her Majesty's Government 
might be accused of being unable to answer those notes, 
and even of fearing to answer them, under alarm at the 
acts of a powerful nation, which are now attracting the 
attention of the whole world.” 

In reply to a direct question to the above effect, 
Lord CLaRrENDON explained why the Government have 
wished to delay and postpone any discussion on this 
matter :-— 

“It has been in the interests of peace, and not to im- 
pair those chances, such as they are, of bringing this ques- 
tion to a peaceable conclusion. My noble friend must be 
aware that the mode adopted by the Government and by 
Parliament is very different, in obtaining or asking infor- 
mation, from that which necessarily obtains both in Russia 
and in France. It is, consequently, easy for the Russian 
Government and the French Government to give the 
public such information as they think necessary at the 
time when they may think it most convenient to do so. It 
is the practice in this country to lay papers altogether 
bearing on a subject at once before Parliament. This is 
the course that the Government have undertaken to adopt, 
and which will be very shortly pursued. The whole of 
those papers will be laid before your lordship’s House, and 
before the other House of Parliament. And with respect 
to the two notes to which my noble friend has alluded, 
and the doubts that he has thrown out as to the capacity 
or courage which we may possess in answering them—on 
the first point, it certainly is not for me to pronounce an 
opinion as to the duty which devolves upon me. As to 
any fear of answering them, I hope my noble friend will 
rest perfectly satisfied that there has not any such appre- 
hension at any time existed, either in my mind, or on the 
oe of any member of the Government. (Hear, hear.) 

‘o the first note no regular answer has been sent ; because 
the greater part of that note alluded to the negotiations 
and the proceedings that had been originated with the 
French embassy at Constantinople, and the negotiations 
to which they afterwards led; and the remainder of that 
note had been forestalled by a previous communication 
from her Majesty's Government to the Cabinet at St. 
Petersburg, while a portion of it has been in substance 
answered in a subsequent despatch ; but it was not in the 
form of a regular answer. The second circular note from 
Count Nesselrode was one of a very different character, 
and which certainly did require an immediate answer. It 
was immediately answered, and that answer was forwarded 
to the Court of St. Petersburg; and I have only further 
to add, that that answer was in entire conformity with 
the note of the French Government, as, indeed, I may 
add, the whole of our proceedings have been. (Cheers.)” 

Lord MatmesBury explained, that there was no 
analogy between those circular notes and usual diplo- 
matic correspondence. ‘‘ Those notes are an appeal to 
the public of all Europe; they have been published in 
the St. Petersburg Gazette, and are intended to be 
read by every man who can read in Europe. The Go- 
vernment will bring on themselves the risk of con- 
siderable obloquy if they do not answer the notes in 
the manner in which they were at first delivered.” 

With a pointed and direct query, Lord BEaumMont’ 
here intervened :— 

“TI hope my noble friend {Lord Clarendon} will not ob- 
ject to give me an answer to a question I am about to put 
to him, if his so doing will not be accompanied by any in- 
convenience to the public service. I wish simply to ask 
my noble friend when he expects to be able to lay those 
papers before Parliament, and in how short a time he ex- 
— to put us in possession of what the Government 

ave done? Iam inclined to put this question to my 
noble friend in consequence of the extraordinary position 
in which Parliament and the country are placed with re- 
gerd to a knowledge of what is going on in this matter; 
use while the utmost publicity possible is given to the 
policy, actions, intentions, and opinions of Russia, the most 
complete mystery involves even the opinions, the proceed- 
ings, and the policy of this country. It is true, we are 
told that England and France are associated in the inte- 
rests of the Porte and in the interests of peace, and we 
have reason to hope that Austria and Prussia have taken 
a part, in conjunction with England and France, both for 
the maintenance of the independence of the Porte and the 
peace of Europe. I hope this is the case; but Russia is 
acting as if no negotiation whatever is going on. When 
we are told negotiations for peace are pending, Russia is 
actually making war. (Hear, hear.) This is an awkward 
position for countries like England and France to be placed 
in; and I think it is only reasonable to ask, on behalf of 
Parliament and the country, how long we are to be kept 
in suspense with regard to it, and how soon we are to know 
what are the acts, the intentions, and the policy of her 





Majesty’s Government, in order to carry out this object, 
and to check the visible progress of Russia in this aifair ? 


— 


ae 
I therefore beg to ask my noble friend in 
he expects those negotiations to be so far eden 
justify him in putting us in possession of the hs 
information on this important question.” = 

The Earl of CLaRENDON said— 

“T can assure my noble friend that it j 
sacrifice to her Majesty’s Government that es na 
for a postponement of any discussion on this qual 
that we have delayed placing before the House the ful 
information on the subject. We feel that Parliament 
the publie have a perfect right to be informed in the 
ner in which my noble friend points out; and it has be 
our desire that there should be no unne a 
cannot go over again the reasons which have indueal 
to ask for this delay; but, in answer to my noble fd 
a few days, indeed I may say a very few days, will be 
ficient to show whether the negotiations on foot will . 
ceed or not; but, whether they succeed or not as an 
these few days are over, I can promise your lordshi re 
all the papers shall be laid on the table of your 1 
House.” 

In reply to Lord CLayricarpeg, Lord CLARENDoy 
said he doubted the report that the Russians had seizai 
the Moldavian post-offices. 


Last evening, Mr. Layanrp urged an early discussion, 
and Lord JoHN RussELL made a statement in reply 
He said :—- 


When the honourable gentleman complains 
have not been laid on table, and that ae 
not in a situation to express an opinion on the course of 
proceeding adopted by her Majesty's Government, I mut 
say that I think of be frrenleen. for war, the best is to 
exhaust every means to obtain peace—(loud and 
cheers)—that it is not until all the means of jati 
have been tried and have failed, that any Ministers would 
be justified in placing at hazard that peace which has 
happily continued for so many years, and by which the 

yrosperity, the wealth, the commerce, and the liberties of 
Jurope have been so largely promoted. (Loud cheers) If 
this is the case, I think the fos will at once that, 
while these negotiations are carried on, they can be better 
carried on from Government to Government, than by 
laying all the papers connected with such negotiations 
before a — assembly, and exposing them to popular 
debate. (Cheers.) In so saying I Hen no dhe I 
ask much from the indulgence of the House—I have 
much to ask from the confidence of the House. But I ask 
it on no party ground. I do not ask it of one rather 
than the other. But I ask it in full reliance on the patriot- 
ism of this House, and on considerations which this House 
will always give to those persons who at the mo- 
ment, to he Ministers of the Crown. ( ) 1 have 
only to add, that these negotiations, so far from having 
been brought to a close, have hardly had a commence- 
ment at St. Petersburg. Considering the distance—the 








necessity of applying at Constanti to ascertain 
the opinions and the wishes of the Turkish Govern- 
ment—the communications that have taken place be 
tween France and this country, and the distance again to 
St. Petersburg, I think the House will not wonder that 
these negotiations are not in a state to be laid before the 
House. My noble friend the Secretary for hee 4 
Affairs has declared elsewhere that as soon as his p 
duty will permit, he will lay all the necessary > 
before the Houses of Parliament. I know that 1 
may be some disadvantage in not making public 
protest or an answer to papers which have been 
ostentatiously circulated throughout Europe. (Hear, 
hear.) A despatch written by M. Drouyn de Lhuys has, 
however, appeared in print—-a most able, statesmanlike 
document, containing very convincing reasons, stating 
facts which undoubtedly weaken, if they do not altogether 
do away with the assertions in the state paper to 
which it is an —_ (Cheers.) Had it a 
custom and usage of this country to give papers 
rately, the pal Government would have bee 
happy to produce at once the despateh of Lord 
men on the same subject, in which he bas 
a similar line of argument. (Cheers.) But im com 
formity with the usage always adopted by — 
we think it right to reserve that = until all 
apers can be laid before the House. For my — 
T satinely ee with what was stated at a time 
was absent, by my noble friend the Secretary for the Home 
department. We are ready to rely upon the forbearance 
of this House as long as forbearance can properly be alr 
If we were unhappily to find that these negotiations 
not be terminated honourably and satisfactorily oe 
we should as fully rely on the patriotism of a od 
and its determination to support the honour of the Cro 
(Loud cheers.) I will only say further that the —_ 
of the Emperor of the French, and of his Government, 


| been entirely in accordance with that of her Majesty's Go- 


y , t the two Powers are united to maintain 
eg er ge bert preserve, if possible, the peace of 
Europe—to preserve it with the honour of both er 
unsullied—to preserve it with the view of main ry 
happiness of Europe and the peace of the world. ( 
cheers.) 

THE INDIA BILL. 

The discussion on the clauses of this bill bas bee 
continued during the week. 
On the deals sutton to the appointments to Me 
legislative council of India, Sir HERBERT M 
proposed that instead of authorizing the — a 
General to appoint “two persons, having been Pr he 
in the service of the company,” we should iz 
appointment of “ three persons, being ae ae 
tive Iudian subjects of her yen toe in h : 

jesty or the said company. J 
of her Majesty ae oe 


then moved an a 





the Government to appoint two natives of Indis, o# 
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being @ Hindoo and the other a Mahometan, to situa- 
tions in the legislative council. Sir CHartes Woop 
and Mr. MaNGLES defended the clause as it stood. <A 
Hindoo or a Mussulman in the council would by no 
means represent the people of India; their introduc- 
tion would be rather distasteful to a large portion of 
the population of India. Lord Staniey and Mr. 
Brackett, though favourable to the admission of na- 
tives to offices of distinction in India, doubted whether 
it was wise to begin by admitting them to the legisla- 
tive council before they obtained admission to the civil 
service. Lord JocELYN approved of giving the Go- 
yernor-General liberty to appoint natives to the council, 


| 


but objected to Mr. Hume’s amendment, making their | 


appointment imperative. Mr. Danpy Seyrmovr, in a 
speech of ill-timed length, supported the amendment : 


ments in the House will command belief and credit, to 
state the name, the appointment, and the director, whom, 
if these imputations against him are true, he ought to hold 
up to public scorn and disgrace.” 

Sir James then referred to discoveries made some 
time since, of a gang of swindlers, who used the names 
of the directors to sell a pretended power of Indian 
patronage. 

Other members called on Mr. Bright to name the 
parties he referred to; but Mr. Bright declined. After 
a little irrelevant discussion, the subject dropped, the 
question as to the directors’ salaries being postponed. 

The clause introducing competition at Haileybury, 
and consequent appointments, was opposed by Mr. 
Monckron Mines. ‘The patronage possessed by the 


| > we a : 
| Court of Directors has been administered in a manner 


| that did not deserve change nor alteration. 


he was interrupted by frequent calls for a division. | 


The House divided; there appeared, for Mr. Hume’s 
amendment, 39; against it, 138. 

On clause 24, enacting that the Governor-General’s 
assent should be requisite for the validity of laws, Sir 
Hersert Mappock moved to insert after the word 
“always” the words “that, in making laws and regu- 
lations, regard shall be had to the religion and man- 
ners and opinions of the different races of people inha- 
biting the said territories.” Mr. Lowe said that the 
proposed words were merely directory, and would have 
no legal effect, and if they could have any power would 
be dangerous. We were not bound to respect all the 
religious opinions of the natives, without reference to 
good sense and morality. We had put an end to 
many of their customs, such as infanticide and suttee, 
and we should, he hoped, put an end to a good many 
more. ‘The amendment was negatived. . 

The veto by the Crown on the appointment of the 
Advocate-General was opposed by Mr. Hume as taking 


amid general approval. 
A lively discussion arose on the clause appointing 


new law commissioners, Mr. BrtGut and Mr. BLackerr | 


referring pointedly to the failure of the former com- 
mission. 
nothing so easy as to give a good code of laws to India. 
This was particularly dwelt upon in great oratorical 
displays, and it was accompanied by proposals for the 
admission of natives to equal chances of office with 
Europeans. The House was told that England, by 
doing that, was taking a liberal and a magnanimous 
course. But the whole of our anticipations have been 


disappointed. The law commission had cost more than 
100,000/. When each member received 10,000/. a 


year it was not difficult to spend so large a sum in a 
very short time; but it appears that, after spending all 
the money, there has been no sort of result. ‘The code 
prepared by Mr. Macaulay is absolutely untranslatable 
into any of the languages known in India, and a very 
distinguished man had said that if it could be trans- 
lated it would be absolutely impossible for the natives 
of India to comprehend it. If this be the fact, it is 
advisable not to proceed with the commission; but it 


It has 
been distributed amongst the great middle class of the 
country, in a manner wholly free from political bias— 
in a manner which has secured a most efficient civil 
service, and, as far as the military appointments were 
concerned, has obtained tlhe unequivocal approval of 
Lord Hardinge and General Pollock. Why, then, 
should we take this patronage from the directors, and 
dispose of it on a system wholly foreign to, and un- 
known to, the feelings of the people of this country ? 
The effect of the proposed alteration would be to make 
a man’s appointment to any of the company’s services 
depend, not on his general ability to discharge the 
duties of his office, but on his success in the preliminary 
examination for admission to Haileybury or Addis- 
combe. The principle that a man’s ability in after life 
could be predicted from his success in youth was not 
correct. 

Last evening, all the original clauses of the bill were 


gone through. The new clauses are to be considered 


ies : ‘ | on Monday. 
away the responsibility of the directors, but passed | gt 


THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES, 
In the colonies a regular administration of church 
affairs is wanting, and the laws for the regulation of 
the church in this country are not applicate abroad. 


The Archbishop of CanrEerbBcry has introduced 
In 1833 the country was told that there was | ~<a a si 


Bill to remedy this condition of things. 
the establishment of a convention in 


It purposes 
which clerical 


| and lay members of the church shall appear by their 


would have been much better if Mr. Macaulay had not | 


resided for five years in Calcutta at a cost of 10,0007. 
& year. 

: Mr. Brackerr taunted Sir James Hogg with his 
silence under these charges. Sir Ja\res rose, referred 
to Mr. Blackett as “an individual,” and said that Mr. 
Macaulay was paid 10,000/. a-year as member of the 
legislative council, not as member of the law com- 
mission. 

Some conversation arose as to the directors’ salaries. 
Some said the proposed 500/. a-year was too low. Sir 
Cuartes Woop said, he would make it 10007. a-year, 
ifthe House wished. Mr. Brian struck in with an 
anecdote, to show that, independently of salaries, direc- 
tors had perquisites from patronage : 

“A gentleman had applied, through another, to a direc- 
tor for an appointment, which the director seemed willing 
to give, but his friend, in announcing it to him, said, ‘ He 
nota rich man; you are a man of business.’ ‘ But,’ 
said the one to be appointed, ‘what do you mean by tell- 
1 me I am aman of business?” ‘Oh! you are a man 

usiness,’ was the reply. The gentleman to be appointed 
then urged that he should have to go to the India-house, 
and make oath that he had not given, and should not 
8ive, anything in consideration for his appointment. He 
Was met by the other saying, ‘ These things are mere mat- 
ter of form; and you aae a man of business.’ He, how- 
ever, assured him that, though he might be a man of 
iness, he was not a man of that sort of business; and 

80 he did not get the appointment. Somebody else did, 
was more a man of business, and less scrupulous upon 

points.” 

Sir James Hoge indignantly replied to the accu- 
sation : 7 ; 

“The honourable gentleman has spoken of some per- 
Sonal friend of his own—a friend who seems to deal in the 

t of all traffics. He has spoken of a proposal base to 
™man who made it, base to the man to whom it was 
ade. He has told us that somebody else got that ap- 
Peal att somebody who was a better man of business. 
upon him now, as he hopes that in future his state- 





representatives, und share in the framing of such rules 
and regulations as may from time to time be deemed 
necessary for its discipline. No alteration shall be 
made in the formularies of our church, and in cases 
of difficulty or doubt there shall be an ultimate appeal 
to the metropolitan in the mother country. The re- 
gulations for removing improper clergymen will be 
left to the colonists themselves. Those are the prin- 
cipal objects of the Bill. It is to be permissive and 
not compulsory, to enable the members of the church 
of England in the colonies to do such things as the 
members of all other religious communities can do. 
It is not to carry with it the effect of a law in this 
country or in the colonies, but is to enable the mem- 
bers of the church of England to enter into such regu- 
lations amongst themselves as they may think it neces- 
sary to adopt. It will merely have a binding effect 
upon them by their own mutual agreement. 

After Lord MonrTraGLe had expressed a fear that 
the Bill did not effectually preclude diseussion in the 
said convention of doctrines and forms of worship, the 
clauses of the Bill were considered in Committee. 

The only alteration of any importance was an ad- 
dition to Clause 3, to the effect that the Assembly 
would have no right to deprive any clergyman of his 
civil rights. Lord MonrraG Er wished to insert an 
amendment prohibition over the discussion of matters 
affecting faith and doctrine, but it was held sufficient 
to provide that such discussion should not result in 
any alteration of these matters. The Bill passed through 
Committee. 

SUCCESSION DUTY BILL PASSED. 

This bill has at length escaped the dropping fire of 
amendments. It has been “read a third time and 
passed” in the House of Commons. Mr. Lippe xt, the 
new member for Liverpool, made a speech on the mo- 
tion for the third reading. Toa small and inatten- 
tive audience he set forth many objections to the tax. 
It will be unequal in its incidence ; it will be a heavy 
tax upon some properties frequently transferred, while 
upon others not often transferred it will fall very 
lightly. Toa set speech to this effect there was no 
reply, and the bill was then read a third time. On the 
motion that the bill do pass, Mr. SPOONER reiterated 
his objection to the clause which twice levied a ten per 
cent. tax on the succession of property left by a stranger 
to a father and to a son after him. Sir Joun Paxrne- 
Tron, Mr. Mvrurnes, and Mr. Matrys also protested 
against the clause. But Mr. GLapsToner refused to 
make any alteration, and the clause was carried by 
138 to 100. The clause taxing timber was again 
heartily denounced by the Opposition. Mr. Mazins 
pointed out that in fact it was an excise tax; it levied 





2s. on every 10/. worth of timber felled, and 20s. in 
case the property is inherited from a stranger. This 
would fetter the right of property, and interfere with 
the freedom of the proprietor. Lord Jonn Manners 
denounced the tax as an excise duty upon home-grown 
timber, and sneered at the commercial classes as having 
a livelier perception of their owg interests than the 
country gentlemen. ‘The clause was carried by 112 to 
77. Sir Joun PakrineTon then moved an amendment, 
to the effect that the clause respecting encumbrances 
sheuld be prospective, not retrospective in its action. 
Mr. Marrs earnestly urged on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to assent to the amendment. Mr. Dts- 
RAELI also urged the Government to reconsider the 
clause, pointing how oppressively it would fall in many 
cases. It was not in the power of a father and s6n to com- 
bine to alienate any part of*the property. Mr. Giap- 
STONE and Sir RicHarD Betuexe defended the clause. 
It may inflict hardship in some cases, but no tax upon 
property can be levied without inflicting some hard- 
ship. The clause was carried by 134 to 93. After 
a renewal by Mr. Matins of Mr. Mullings’ former 
amendment excluding title deeds from the documents 
to be exposed to the commissioners, the motion that 
the bill do “ pass” was put from the chair. The Op- 
position answered with a loud shout of “ No,” but on a 
division there appeared for the bill, 176 ; against it, 104. 
Majority for Government, 72. The Government suc- 
cess was thus crowned, 

Last evening, in the House of Lords, the Bill was 
read a second time, after a debate, in which Lord 
Derpy and Lord MarmesBury vehemently, and with 
“much speaking,” opposed the Bill. Lord Drrsy, ad- 
mitting Mr. Gladstone’s “ ability,” reminded the House 
of that “signal and melancholy failure,” the conversion 
scheme, and then described the Succession Duty Bill, 
as taking away from a successor a part of what was ac- 
tually his own before the death of the predecessor ; 
and warmly denounced the retrospective action of the 
measure in regard to all property. In the meantime 
he did not oppose the second reading, but would content 
himself with opposing some of the worst features of the 
Bill in committee. 

The Duke of ARGYLL answered the various objec- 
tions in detail. The Earl of MaLMEspury attacked 
the measure on the same grounds as Lord Derby, but 
in much ‘less measured terms. The tax, besides being 
unjust, was “ cowardly, disgraceful, and absurd ;” and 
he went so far as to say that it was based upon the en- 
couragement of the worst vices of the community. He 
expressed his intention of opposing some of its most 
offensive portions in committee. Earl GRANVILLE re- 
marked, good humouredly, upon the strength of the 
epithets brought to bear against the tax, whieh he also 
defended against special objections. Alluding to a 
favourite subject of complaint-—the necessity of subject- 
ing title deeds for examination—he remarked, that it 
was a notorious fact that the aristocracy, when they 
wished to mortgage their estates “did not care two- 
pence to whom they showed their title deeds”—and 
made a point of showing them indeed, to Jews, and 
persons of the worst character. Lord St. Lronarps 
urged some legal arguments against the measure. The 
Duke of NEwcasTLE answered him, and the Earl of 
Harrowsy followed, in objecting to the Bill. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 


THE SYSTEM OF “ NATIONAL EDUCATION.” 
The recent changes in the regulation of the Irish 


| “ National” schools were brought before Parliament by 





the Earl of Donovcumore. The first principle of the 
national system was “ united secular, and separate reli- 
gious instruction.” After some modification that prin- 
ciple was departed from by a rule, according to which 
the patron of any school might, on certain days, and at 
fixed hours, give religious instruction to the children 
of persons of his own denomination, or to the children 
of such as consented to their receiving it, but might 
also prevent any other persons giving religious instruc- 
tion in his school. The consequence is that there are 
separate schools under separate patrons, with one kind 
of religious instruction taught in each. According to 
the last report of the commissioners, there are in Ire- 
land 4704 schools, and the number of children on their 
rolls is 520,401. (This appears to show that 1 in 13 
of the population—a very satisfactory average—is under 
instruction ; but it is not so in fact, for the report of 
the commissioners also shows that only about 47 per 
cent. of the children on the rolls actually attend the 
schools.) Of the schools, 2778 are under the manage- 
ment of the Roman-catholic clergy; 475 under the 
Presbyterians ; 7 under the Dissenters ; mixed schools, 
under the management of clergymen of different deno- 
minations, 11; and under the management of lay 
patrons, whose religious sentiments are not stated, pro- 
bably 1154. It therefore appears, upon the nearest 
calculation that can be made, that of the 4000 schools 
which form the whole number under the board, 3500 
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are under the management of the Roman-catholic 
clergy. The national system, therefore, has now be- 
come a sham, when it is the fact that in the immense 
majority of the schools the Koman-catholie religion, 
and the Roman-catholic religion alone, is taught; 
and instead of being a combined system, on the 
contrary it is a close and exclusive system of Ro- 
man-eatholic education. “ Let it be known to the 
publie that large sums of public money are given to 
the Roman-eatholie clergy of Ireland to diffuse a direct 
toman-catholie education.” In support of mixing some 
religious education with the secular education, Lord 
Donoughmore then quoted Lord John Russell, who 
had said at the meeting of the Bible Society :—“ There 
are those who say that half a day on two days of the 
week, and the whole of the ‘day on Sunday, may be 
given to religious teaching and instruction; they thus, 
as it were, give up two days for religious instraction, 
while they leave four days of the week for that which 
is seeular education only. I say this is a most unhappy 
and most unwise division; that neither in respect of 
time nor in that of the subject, is that an education 
which the future nation of England ought to receive. 
I say that secular and religious education should be 
mixed together; that the instruction should be im- 
parted to edueate the body, the mind, and the soul 
together ; and when this task has been accomplished, 
then indeed you may be proud of your work.” 

Lord ABERDEEN stated the circumstances and nature 
of the late alterations. Dr. Whately and Dr. Murray 
had agreed on the use of the Scripture Extracts, a book 
of Saered Poetry, and the Evidences of Christianity, 
for joint religious education in the schools, In the 
year 1849, some of the Commissioners visiting a district 
school removed, at the request of some Roman-catholic 
parents, the Evidences of Christianity from the joint 
religious instruction, leaving it as one of the books to 
be used in the separate religious instruction. Dr. 
Whately objected to this, but it is ciear that he has no 
tenable ground for bis objection, as the Board have the 
power to withdraw any book from use in the schools. 
But Dr. Whately has not resigned. Respecting the 
opinion expressed by Lord John Russell, it is very true 
as regards England, but in Ireland the peculiar charac- 
ter of the population makes a different system neces- 
sary. 

“T do not know anything which has proved sucha bless- 
ing to the people of Ireland as the national system of edu- 
ation; and notwithstanding the differences which have 
occurred, I still trust that nothing will take place that 
will diminish the usefulness, or prevent even the extension 
of a system which has already achieved so much good, and 
from whieh we may hope to derive so much additional ad- 
vantage. 

In reply to questions afterwards set forth, Lord 
Aberdeen explained that recent regulations by the 

soard had enacted that books to which objections were 
generally raised by Roman-catholies should be trans- 
ferred from oue part of the school instruction to another, 
and that in the ease of a single parent objecting, the 
book objected to should still continue to be read by the 
school at large, and the one child should be allowed to 
withdraw. 

Some conversation then followed as to the meaning 
of the late rule. Lord ABERDEEN said that instead of 
allowing the parent’s objection to restrict the book to 

time of separate religious instruction, the child 
would be separated from the class, and the combined 
religious instruction be allowed to continue. Lord 
Derxsy explained that this was the effect of Baron 
Greene’s resolution proposed at the Board, but that that 
resolution had been negatived. The eighth rule, there- 
fore, remains in force, and it is to the effect that the 
Scripture Batracts shall not be allowed to be read in the 
national schools, in the event of an objection being made 
by the parent or guardian of any child attending the 
school; that the use of such books is to be prohibited 
except at the time set apart for their reading, under 
certain restrictions, namely, that no child shall be 
present at such reading whose parents or guardians ob- 
ceted to the same; that a public notification of the 
time to be set apart for such reading shall be announced 
in large letters in the tables of the school; that an in- 
terval shall elapse between the reading and the other 
school duties, and that sufficient time shall elapse to 
allow any child, whose parents or guardians object to 
his remaining, to depart from the school. Lord DERBY 
stid it appeared to him that, according to that 
resolution, the parent of any one child in a school 
has the power to extend his veto to the ex- 
clasion of all seriptural instruction during the hours of 
combined instruction. 

The subject then dropped, the formal “motion for 
papers” being agreed to. 

THE SUBSTITUTE FOR TRANSPORTATION, 

At present transportation implies three . distinct 
stages of punishment; first, imprisonment under the 
separate system; secondly, employment at very severe 





labour on the public works for a certain portion of the 
sentence; and, thirdly, transmission to the colonies 
generally with tickets of leave. The proposed altera- 
tions in this arrangement have been stated by the Lord 
CHANCELLOR with full explanation. It is intended that 
the punishment in the first and second stages, by im- 
prisonment and hard labour on the public works for a 
certain period, shall be continued, and if the parties be 
ill-conducted, the labour on the public works may be 
continued until the end of the sentence; but as an in- 
ducement to the convicts to conduct themselves well, 
the Government propose to adopt a middle course be- 
tween absolute pardon and the continuance of severe 
labour on the public works. If we give a man a ticket 
of leave in this country, the great fear is that without 
some restriction he will return back to his old haunts, 
and become again involved in crime. The great ad- 
vantage of transportation was, that it afforded a place 
in which employment could be given to a person of 
damaged character, and labour being in great request 
he might not only obtain employment, but become a 
useful member of society. ‘The only mode in which it 
is possible to supply the want that is created by the 
discontinuance of transportation, is to provide as it were 
a colony, or at least a place in our own country, where 
labourers damaged in their character may obtain em- 
ployment. This is a very serious question to decide 
upon; for, unless it be adopted with great safeguards, 
the labour market may be damaged. There are now 
two places—Gosport, which is capable of receiving 400 
or 500 workmen, and Portland Island, which is capa- 
ble of receiving as many more, amounting to 1000 be- 
tween them. Government, therefore, propose that 
before the convicts’ terms are expired we should give 
them an opportunity, by granting them tickets of leave, 
ef being employed at harder work, worse terms, and 
lower wages than those at which other persons are em- 
ployed, but with the condition that they should not 
take that employment except within fifty miles of the 
place where they are engaged at hard labour—either 
Gosport or Portland Island. It is best thus to define 
the limits; and it cannot be said that we are throwing 
upon the inhabitants of the districts loose persons who 
can do nothing but plunder, because we will not do so 
without providing the means of giving them some work, 
and thereby remove from them the objection that they 
are obliged to steal. (Hear.) We may gradually make 
them fit to be received into other places where they are 
not under a sort of ban; but great discretion should be 
left to the Secretary of State in dealing with them, and 
great hopes are entertained that as their characters 
become improved other persons will be willing to take 
them ; and if so, the tickets of leave will be so extended 
as to enable them to be employed by those persons. 
The great apprehension in dealing with criminals is, 
that if they were turned loose in the great metropolis 
they would return back to their old haunts. We will 
guard against that by directing that they shall not come 
within a certain distance of the metropolis, and that 
they shall not be admitted to certain districts into 
which experience showed they sliould be restricted from 
entering. The great hope is that, after going through 
the reformatory system in the prison, and in the next 
place the hard labour on the public works, they shall 
be qualified to work in an orderly manner on their 
tickets of leave, and shall become gradually absorbed 
into society as reformed characters. 
A CHURCH TAX IN EDINBURGH. 

In Edinburgh, the town ministers are supported by 
a tax of six per cent. on the rental of house property. 
It exempts the members of the College of Justice— 
that is, the judges, advocates, writers of the signet, 
and all the solicitors of the superior courts; and also 
exempts all beyond the “ ancient royalty,” and the ex- 
tended royalty of the town. The collection of the tax 
having caused some local strife and heartburnings, Go- 
vernment has brought in a bill, parposing to reduce 
the tax from six to three per cent., to abolish the ex- 
emption of the College of Justice, to reduce the num- 
ber of members from eighteen to fifteen, to give each 
member 500/. a-year, and to merge the tax and the 
charge in the Consolidated Fund. But it is not in- 
tended that the charge should be placed-on that fund. 
To meet the deficiency anticipated by the reduction of 
the amount of the tax, it is proposed to appropriate 
the salaries o“ the Chapel Royal deanship, and of the 
Professorship of Biblical Criticism, after the decease of 
the present holders of those offices. 

The bill was earnestly opposed by Mr. J. B, Smrra. 
He condemned the tax itself. Out of 16,0002. collected 
for the tax, 10,000/. is paid by persons who do not go to 
church. There ard now twenty-six Established churches 
in Edinburgh which are always empty, while there 
are seventy-four other churches which are always full. 
There are 65592 sittings still unlet in the eight city 
churches. Besides, there are empty chapels of ease. 
Yet this bill provides that another church (in place 





of Trinity Church) shall be built at a cost of 10,0000, 
for a congregation of nineteen members. The old Grey 
Friar’s Church, which was burned down, it is proposed 
also to build, though the congregation amount only to 
thirty-five, and the minister receives 6002, a-year, 
There is not a single minister in the old town—these 
reverend shepherds not choosing to live among their 
flocks, though they take 600/. a-year from them, 
There is no dissenting minister either, for they object 
to pay the tax, and they do not want to be sent to 
prison. This is the system the bill purposes to per- 
petuate. The income of the Chapel Royal deaneries, 
which it proposes to appropriate is not ecclesiastical 
property ; it is property leased to the Crown. The 
only equitable mode of dealing with this question is to 
repeal the Act of 1808. This would ereate adequate 
funds for six ministers, who would be quite sufficient to 
discharge all the required duties, 

A speech from Mr. Macavnay enlivened the debate, 
He argued against the tax, but supported the bill as 
the only possible modification; declaring that he had 
acted on the same principle in voting for the measure 
regarding the Irish bishoprics, in 1833. He showed, 
that in Edinburgh this annuity tax is very oppressive, 
In Montrose, the cost of the clergy is but 450/. a-year 
on 17,000 inhabitants; while in Edinburgh, it is 
10,0007. a-year on 66,000 inhabitants. And the ex- 
emption of the College of Justice—forming the aris 
tocracy of Edinburgh, the most opulent of the com- 
munity, is a glaring injustice. Edinburgh complains, 
first, that the State has laid on it the charge of a too 
great Church Establishment ; secondly, that the State 
has exempted from the expense of that establishment 
the people best able to pay; and, thirdly, that the 
State has taken away, and appropriated to its own 
purposes, the aneient Church lands which ought to 
have borne the burden of the clergy. The bill now 
under consideration respecting all vested interests, and 
affirming all existing rights, provides prospectively for 
fixing the stipend of the clergymen at 550/. a-year, and 
for reducing the number of ministers from eighteen to 
fifteen. Mr. Macaulay proceeded to show how useless 
were the deaneries of the Chapel Royal, proposed to be 
abolished; and concluded his speech with some striking 
remarks on Church Establishments :— 

“Once again let me call the attention of the House to 
what are the principles of this bill. Those principles, 
which have already received the sanction of three suc- 
cessive Governments, are—a reduction in the number of 
ministers, abolition of the exemption enjoyed by the 
College of Justice, and application of the revenues of the 
deaneries of the Chapel Royal to the purpose of abolish 
ing this tax. These changes have been recommended by 
a select committee of this House, and have found favour 


- with three successive Governments. There has been up 


to this point a perfect unanimity as to principle of the 
remedies to be applied, the only difference being as to 
the precise quantum of each respective remedy. For 
the sake of the peace of England, for the sake of the 
peace of Scotland, for the sake of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, in the name of justice, and for the dear 
interests of religion, most earnestly, most — 
do I implore the House not to reject this bill. 
need not remind you what miserable and disastrous events 
have taken place in consequence of this tax. I need not 
say in presence of such an assembly as I now have the 
honour to address, that nothing can be more painful 
to the feelings of any man who loves and reverences 
religion than to see its ministers calling out the army to 
enable them to exact from their flocks the means of su 
sistence. Remember that unpopularity in the ease of a 
Church Establishment is a different thing from unpopu- 
larity in the case of any other institution. The army 
may be unpopular, and yet it may efficiently guard your 
shores from the invasion of foreign foes—the police may 
be unpopular, and yet it may preserve social order, and 
facilitate the operations of civil government—your coast 
guard may be unpopular, yet it may keep out the smu ler 
and defend your revenue; but the mission of a church 1s 
to conciliate affection, and to spread peace and goodwill 
amongst men, and the church which has ceased to be 
popular has ceased to be useful. (Loud cheers.) The 
church which is not beloved had better be abolished. The 
object of her existence is to inspire feelings of respect, 
love, and veneration, and if she fails of accomplishing 
object, she had better not exist at all. (Continued 
plause.) Most earnestly, therefore, and most solemnly, 
must I implore the House not to support an institution 
which is worse than useless if it can only be supported by 
means which can only cause it to be hated.’ (Vehement 
applause.) a 

Lord Seymour thought the bill a bad one, am 
could not conscientiously support it. He objected to 
the proposition of rendering the Consolidated Fund of 
this country liable for the maintenance of the Scotch 
clergy. Were the people of Scotland so poor that a 
could not support their own clergy? If the people 0 
Edinburgh were once to be allowed to insert their 
fingers into the public purse it would be a more diffi- 
cult matter than some honourable gentlemen seemed to 
anticipate to induce them to draw them out agaim. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Epwarp Exiice and Mr. Mratt opposed the 
bill as burthening the public purse, and as a compro- 
mise that settled nothing. 
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debate continued for some time, but was cut 
ott at four o'clock, that being the hour at which the 
Howe adjourns on Tuesdays. 
THE CONVENT QUESTION. 
‘his most debateable topic has recurred. The clock 
the settlement of the question on the 23rd 
The second reading of Mr. Chambers’s bill 
wu negatived, but the decision on Mr. Phinn’s amend- 
gat for the appointment of a committee was ad- 
It came on for decision on Wednesday 
ing sitting), and led to a discussion which occu- 
ped the r part of the day. The only speakers 
ia the Roman Catholic side were Irish members. Mr. 
jax Batt commenced with a speech of considerable 
gent. He pointed out in detail the good works ac- 
ished by those institutions; exemplified “infidel 
France” and Voltaire in favour of them; ridiculed the 
wil of Protestant denunciators, and imputed mer- 
canary motives to the prime movers of Protestant 
gistions ; and opposed Mr. Phinn’s motion for a 
committee as unnecessary, expensive, and most dan- 
Mr. Epwarp Batt, though directly opposed 
tothe Roman-catholic religion, would not sanction any 
imuiry into these establishments in the absence of any 
futs showing its necessity. He had himself, inspected 
grenl convents, and he found there hundreds who had 
ten saved from vice, and who were getting a good 
education. 

In reply to these eulogiums Mr. Warrrstpr quoted 
greral cases in which property had been surreptitiously 
dined by the influence over the minds of nuns by their 
eventual superiors. ‘This very month the Court of 
Delegates in Dublin has set aside a deed because it had 
ben procured by undue influence exercised by a priest. 
Fusing from the particular case of convents to the 
gueral actions of the Catholic clergy, he instanced the 
idence of Mr. Berwick, President of Queen’s College, 
falway, and the recent resolution of the National 
Burd, to show that the conduct of the ultramontane 
party in the Church of Rome has been hostile to the 
sivancement of liberty and of true knowledge. 

Mr. DavmMoND made a striking and characteristic 
geech against the “secular power assumed, never 
tndoned, and never mitigated, by the Church of 
Rome.” As a church, Rome has borne faithful 
Witness to its ecclesiastical institutions and ordinances ; 
wd contrasting it with the Church of England, which 
las gradually given up many of these things, “ I would 
have been glad to see it extended and strengthened.” 
But the convents have been used by the priests through- 
oat Europe as prisons, and the character of the Roman- 
catholic policy is subversive of morality :— 

“Itis impossible for a priest to be loyal to a Protestant 





the Duke of Wellington ; for it is now come to this, that it 
 #en, not from Protestant charges, but from the acts of 
the priests themselves, that it is utterly impossible for the 
saves of a priesthood to be sharers with Protestant free- 
met in the conduct of constitutional government.” 

Mr. Eomuxp Burke Rocur illustrated the loyalty 
of the Roman-catholic priests by showing that the Irish 
bellion of 1848 had been put down by the Roman- 
catholic priests. Sir Joun TYRRELL mentioned, as a 
Curge against convents, that Lady Smith, wife of Sir 
télerick Smith, had been refused permission to in- 
pect the convent of New Hall, in Essex. Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD defended the Catholic clergy from the charge 
of obtaining from dying pe 
Charch, , 

The debate, again cut short by the approach of’ six 
Odlock, was adjourned to the 10th of August. 

THE TAX ON ATTORNEYS. 
a Parliamentary pleadings for the remission of the 
7 ton the Certificates of Attorneys and Solicitors 
a on Wednesday, by Lord Roper? Gros- 
. OR, who moved the second reading of the Bill for 
ye of the tax. He offered, however, not to go 
= ‘ “neg if Mr. Gladstone would say that the 
ete ept on only for revenue purposes ; and alluded 
te by gp compact with the members for Manches- 

a ts a the advertisement duty was to be aban- 
rata the tax on attorneys retained. Mr. Mvr- 
a 7H (an attorney) rose and sneered at Lord Robert’s 
— of the profession as 
- ment being ill-timed. 
tomneys are on circuit.” 


80 
the geal humour, combated the motion ; 
ne “ chival 


lrous tenacity” with whi 
ei k y” with which 
body enor had taken up the cause of “ that unfortunate 





‘sons property for the 


insincere, the present 
“All the friends of the 


alluding to 


«“] “os 
am . ; 
ag se to think that no more illustrious example 
in whie | will be quoted in after-times than the 
support = he has held out the right hand of succour 
Organis iti » & meritorious class, so entirely without 


—~cut off fre ~— represented in this House—(Laughter) 
m t ie ordinary means of communication with 


of Parliament—{Laughter)—and, last of all, at 





I have petitioned over and over again against | 
the Roman-eatholic Relief Bill, and I have been called a 
bigot; but I have lived to see the truth of the prophecies of | 





| the Government. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in a speech | 


Lord Robert } 


the present moment, having all their friends on circuit.” 
(Loud laughter.) 


He then said :—“ The Government cannot and will 
not be parties to a repeal of the annual certificate duty, 
and to setting actual members of the profession free 
from that tax which they have paid sixty years, and 
which every one of them was bred up in the expecta- 
tion of paying.” Explaining that the deductions in 
the expected revenue from licenses, and the increase in 
supplementary estimates, would seriously diminish his 
expected surplus, he pointed out that they were asked 
to abolish two duties—that on advertisements and that 
on attorneys. Both amounted to 160,000/.; if both 
were given up, there would be a financial deficit next 
year. The House had shown a strong feeling and de- 
sire for the repeal of the advertisement duty—(Cheers) 
—and if pressed for that repeal, the duty on attorneys’ 
certificates could not be repealed. 

A brief discussion ensued, during which Colonel 
Srptiorp observed, by way of parenthesis, that of all 
the Chancellors of the Exchequer he had ever seen the 
present was by far the worst. Mr. Ewart and Mr. 
MAGUIRE announced their intention of voting against 
Lord Robert Grosvenor—that is, for the repeal of the 
advertisement duty. The Bill was rejected by 186 to 
102. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 

The repeal of this duty was distinctly announced on 
Thursday. Mr. Gurapsrone moved that the report 
of the resolutions agreed to by the House on the 
Ist July be received. He took the opportunity of 
saying that he should act upon the intention which 
Government had formed, of deferring to what they be- 
lieved to be the wish of the real majority of the House 
in reference to the advertisement duty. (Cheers.) It 
was not necessary for him to enter into the reasons 
which had led them to that conclusion, believing that 
the man who made an unnecessary speech at that 
period of the evening was an enemy to his country. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Bricur wished to ask when the advertisement 
duty would cease? It was important this should be 
known, and he had been applied to by several news- 
paper proprietors on the subjeet. 

Mr. Guapstone said it was certainly of great im- 
portance that proprietors of newspapers should be re- 
lieved from uncertainty on this point as soon as possible, 
and he was afraid that some had unfortunately been 
misled by arguing hastily that the practice which the 
House pursued with respect to customs duties would 
apply to the duty in question, which was in fact en- 
tirely of a different character. He believed there was 
no precedent for making the remission of this duty 
follow immediately on the vote of that House. They 
should not lightly alter the established practice, but he 
saw no reason why the bill in which those resolutions 
were to be inserted should not become law by the end 
of next week, or at least by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr. NewpeGare asked if the resolutions now be- 
fore the House included the tax upon supplements ? 

Mr. GuapsTonr said, No. The extension of the 
area of newspapers was provided for by a clause in the 
Stamp duty (No. 2) bill, which was postponed till after 
the other orders of the day. What he proposed in re- 
ference to that bill was to commit it, and to insert in 
it the resolutions now brought up. 


THE SAVINGS-BANK BILL WITHDRAWN. 


The bill regulating savings banks was withdrawn on 
Thursday; and Mr. Giapstonr, after giving the 
amount of pusiness before the House as the reason, 
gave an outlined description of the postponed bill. 
Several propositions on this subject had been made to 
One proposition was this—that a 
Government guarantee should be given to depositors, 
the security to be taken by Government in return 
being the appointment of auditors of the savings banks. 
This proposition was objectionable. 
necessary that the guarantee of the State shall be given 
to depositors, the State shall have an efficient control 
over the receipts and payments of money—not the 
mere power of calling for an account at certain in- 
tervals, to see what has been received and paid, but a 
control over the receipts and payments themselves. 
This was the fundamental principle of the bill ; though 
the Government would be too happy to leave a door 
open to trustees becoming responsible if they thought 
fit. They had further introduced provisions to en- 
able trustees who might object to unlimited responsi- 
bility, but who were willing to subject themselves to 
limited responsibility, to make arrangements with the 
Government to that effect ; to give the Government 
ther own personal security to an extent which, though 
limited, might be sufficient to cover the risk. They 
had therefore provided, with regard to existing banks, 
that they might give the guarantee of the State 
in connexion with that security. They did not pro- 


If it is absolutely | 








pose, however, to allow any new banks to be formed 
upon that principle. Looking to the future, there is 
no doubt that the practical and operative part of the 
bill will be, that the granting of the guarantee will, 
in effect, give the Government control—not over the 
entire management, but over the receipts and payments 
of the bank. 

Other matters of detail may be left for consideration 
next session. 

Some irregular discussion ensued—Sir BrwsAMIN 
HALL mentioning a metropolitan case, where the ma- 
nagers had 13 per cent for management. 

INTERFERENCE OF A Prer aT AN Exzction.—In the 
city of Peterborough, Lord Fitzwilliam is landlord of a 
large property ; 319 tenants of houses, buildings, and lands 
pay him rent. Of these 220 are voters, and as the con- 
stituency number but 500, his influence is naturally t. 
In the House, on Monday, Mr. Brigut made a formal 
accusation against Lord Fitzwilliam, of having interfered 
with the freedom of election by intimidation, persuasion, 
treating, and offers of sums of money, at the last and 
at the previous election. Of these things 219 electors 
complain in a petition to the House; also that Lord Fitz- 
william had used his power as a landlord to intimidate 
tenants to vote for his nominees, and to punish tenants 
who had not voted as his agent had requested. Stating 
these facts not on his own authority, but on the authority 
of the petitioners, Mr. Bright moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the allegations. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. FitzwitttaM, a relative of Lord Fitz- 
william, on behalf of whom he expressed a wish to facili- 
tate all inquiry. He then quoted several recent election 
facts to show that Lord Fitzwilliam had left the people of 
Peterborough free in their choice. Lord Joun RusseLn 
concurred, and the motion was carried. On Thursday, 
there arose the question, whether the inquiry could take 
place at present, as there is an election committee at pre- 
sent investigating matters connected with the last election 
for Peterborough. It was admitted on all hands that the 
contemporaneous inquiry of two committees on the same 
subject was undesirable; but Lord Joun Russex. said 
that even that would be better than the postponement of 
the inquiry until next session. The motion for the im- 
mediate appointment was therefore — to. 

Docxyarp APPoINTMENTS.—Sir JAMES GRAHAM Cor- 
rected a report in the Morning Herald, relative to some 
late appointments in Chatham Dockyard, and to the 
sina political partiality that influenced them. The 
Herald stated that Baines, who had served a shorter time 
than Pattison, had been promoted in preference to 
Pattison, owing to his having voted for the Whig candi- 
date at the last election. Sir James showed that the re- 
port from the Captain Superintendent, and the “sub- 
mission” from the Surveyor of the Navy, had recom- 
mended Baines, that Baines had served for twenty-nine 
years, while Pattison had served for only twelve; that 
Pattison had disease of the heart, while, on the contrary, 
Baines has been a hard-working shipwright, and has been 
amp for harder work, greater age, better health, and 

onger service. 

Pustic-novsrs 1x Scortaxp.—A bill tending to 
check intemperance in Scotland is being passed through 
the House of Lords. Its necessity is shown the 
statistics of Scottish public-houses. Out of a population 
of 155,680 by the late census (or perhaps 160,000 in the 
present day), 41,796 persons had visited public-houses in 
one day, and of this number 11,981 were women, 4631 
were children under fourteen years of age, and 3082 chil- 
dren under eight years of age. The new bill will abolish 
the system of allowing rs to sell spirits, and will 
place under the control of the police those functions now 
exercised by the Excise. Another provision has reference 
to the beer-licensing system. Under the present law, a 
separate license cannot be granted for the sale of beer, and 
this will be provided for by the bill. Lord Kinnacep, 
referring to the Bill, said that if an inducement could be 
held out to the people of Scotland to drink beer, and if 
they could adopt such commercial regulations as would 
enable them to import light wines from France—(laughter) 
—it would, to a great extent, put an end to the intempe- 
rance which unhappily exists in Scotland. 

Sercrant Apams.—The business of the Middlesex 
Sessions having increased, a bill for the increase of the 
salary of the assistant-judge (Sergeant Adams) was intro- 
duced by Government. On previous stages it was — 
by independent Liberal members, on the ground that 
Sergeant Adams, by his intemperate conduct on the Bench, 
had shown himself undeserving of any augmented salary. 
On Tuesday morning (to which the sittmg of Monday 
evening had extended), between one and two o'clock, the 
bill came on for its third reading. But led by Sir Dr 
Lacy Evans, fifty-three Radical members opposed the 
bill, and defeated the forty-two Ministerialists who sup- 
ported it. 

Compvutsory Vaccrnation.—In all the countries of 
Europe, except England and France, vaccination is com- 
pelled by law. In Prussia, Sweden, and Bavaria, the com- 
pulsion is direct, by fine, in others it is indirect. As a 
consequence, small-pox is more mortal in England than in 
any other part of Europe. Saxony, which, out of thirteen 
countries of Europe, has the highest rate of ee from 
small-pox, has still but one-half of the mortahty o - 
land. In Great Britain and Ireland the number ann 
attacked is 100,000. Sir Jonny Paxryerow has brought 
in a bill to make vaccination compulsory in this country. 
Government support the measure, and, on Wednesday, it 
was read a second time. 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ovr OWN CoRRESPONDENT. } 
Letter LXXXII. 
Paris, Thursday Evening, July 21, 1853, 
Many good, easy people imagine that peace is now se- 
cured, and the Eastern question finally settled, and that 
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we have nothing left to do but to lie down and sleep 
under the shadow of the laurels we have so gloriously 
gathered. The latest news from St. Petersburg even 
announces that the Emperor Nicholas has accepted not 
only with joy, but with gratitude (avee reconnaissance), 
the proposals of arrangement offered to him by the 
Governments of France and England. From this it is 
concluded that the Czar is too happy to seize the 
opportunity of getting out of the difficulty with honour, 
into which he had been heedlessly betrayed (par 
étourderie), that he is at least as anxious to make 
peace as the good people of France and England are to 
avoid war, that, in short, he is under obligations to 
Europe for preventing the folly he was about to commit 
(qwil est enfin Vobligé de ’ Europe ‘pour la bétise que 
U Europe U'a empéché de faire.) If ever there existed a 
fatal illusion, it is this, and I see too much reason to 
apprehend that those who are so fond of reposing on 
the comfortable assurances of peace may one day awake 
at the sound of the guns that will proclaim the attack 
of Constantinople. 

The Emperor Nicholas will surely accept no terms. 
He carmot, and he will not. Does Europe suppose he 
has acted in this Eastern dispute heedlessly (avec 
étourderie)? It is a disastrous mistake. No doubt, 
if there were any étourderie in the case—if all that 
Russia has done, were to be attributed to hap-hazard 
and heedless haste, Russia might recede. But to sup- 
pose such an interpretation possible, is to pay but 
& poor compliment to the good sense of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and to hold the stability of his government 
cheap indeed. Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that the Emperor is pursuing a fixed plan, long devised 
and ripe for execution, and profoundly weighed in all 
its calculable results, than to suppose that he has been 
only giving loose to the freaks of a self-willed child, to 
end by presenting to Europe the ridiculous spectacle 
of a retreat ? 

A despatch, however, which reached the Russian 
Embassy in this city on the 19th, direct from St. 
Petersburg, announces positively that the Czar has 
accepted the proposals of France and England, Unfor- 
tunately, there is a terrible corrective to this despatch. 
The Czar will listen to no conditions about the imme- 
diate evacuation of the Danubian Provinces; he will 
only evacuate them, he says, when all the signatures 
have been affixed to the arrangement proposed. The 
net result, then, which our diplomatists boast of having 
obtained is this:—Russia accepts, but she does not 
accept. In the face of such a mockery as this, one 
need be blind not to see that Russia wants to gain 
time. The Powers flatter themselves that they have 
terminated the difference by negotiation. Russia is in 
no hurry to disturb this illusion,—rather, indeed, it is 
her policy to encourage it. And this is the story of 
the skilful manwuvre by which she deigns to accept 
with joy (avec bonheur) the accommodation proposed. 

Negotiate, then, for the next two months she will, 
and about the 20th of September, when the Black Sea 
will be closed to the combined fleets, she will find time 
and opportunity once more to throw off the mask, and 
to push forward her land armies to Constantinople. 

Now, is such a dénofiment, I ask, altogether an un- 
reasonable presumption ? In the first place, the army 
of occupation consists, not of 25,000 men, as was said at 
first, but of 70,000 men. These 70,000 men are not 
distributed as they would be for a pacific occupation : 
they are concentrated strategetically along the Danube 
in front of Bucharest. In other words, these 70,000 
men are in position along the left bank of the 
Danube, in the face of the Turkish army, which occu- 
pies the right bank. But this is not all: 50,000 men 
under General Luders are in position on the Lower 
Danube at Ismail, with two pontoon trains and full 
materiel, in complete readiness to cross the river at 
the first signal. You may remember the plan of cam- 
paign which I described to you some weeks ago, as 
that which would be probably pursued. Believe me, 
when I assure you that it is more than ever likely to 
be the very plan we shall shortly witness in operation. In- 
deed one half of that plan has already been carried out. 
By theoccupation of Moldavia by anentirearmy, the Turks 
have been drawn away on their left towards Bucharest. 
There’s not a single man in front of the second Russian 
army at Ismail. When the time has arrived, this 
second army can pass the Danube, and in three days be 
on the right flank of the Turkish army, under the 
command of Omer Pacha, who, finding himself out- 
flanked, will be forced to abandon the borders of the 
Danube from Rustchuk to Silistria : and it is then that 
the Russian army of Wallachia will pass the Danube in 
its turn without firing a shot. The Turkish army 
pressed in front by Gortschakoff, and out-flanked by 
Luders, will be compelled to retreat indefinitely. If it 
halt at Schumla, on account of the entrenched camp 
there, the two Russian generals have only to feign a 
march upon the Balkan, threatening by this movement 


to cut off the communication between the Turkish 
forces and Constantinople, and they will soon dislodge 
them from Schumla, and this again without firing a 
shot. No doubt such is the plan of the Russians, 

A third corps d’armée, of 60,000 men, has just 
replaced, on the banks of the Pruth, the troops which 
have entered Wallachia. This third corps is evidently 
intended to support the flank movements of General 
Luders. A fourth corps is on the march and has 
already reached the Dnieper. In fine, as if 240,000 
men were not enough (and of these 180,000 men in 
position), there are 30,000 marines (hommes de debar- 
quement) on board the fleet at Sebastopol. These 
30,000 men are destined to turn the line of the Balkan 
as the corps under General Luders to turn the position 
of the Danube. 

The whole plan is perfectly calculated : too powerfully 
and too skilfully,one might imagine, not to be carriedinto 
execution. ‘The occupation of Wallachia, in which 
the diplomatists are obstinately determined noé to dis- 
cover a casus belli, is, in the eyes of all military men, 
a fact of the utmost urgency, an act of war of the most 
decisive nature ; since it has already determined a grave 
error in the operations of the Turkish forces, in drawing 
them away to the left of their position. According 
to diplomatists, it may be war is not yet begun; ace 
cording to military men, war is not only begun but 
over, and the victory belongs to Russia before a blow 
has been struck. - 

Does not the conduct of the Russians in Wallachia 
sufficiently prove that they don’t intend, this time at 
least, to let their new conquest slip from their hands ? 
I told you last week that they were exercising acts of 
suzerainty everywhere. At present they are engaged 
in fortifying themselves in the country. They have 
seized all the fortresses, and all the important military 
positions, and have established garrisons in those places. 
Moreover, they appear specially desirous to gain the 
public fecling of the inhabitants. 


people the Russian occupation as the deliverance of 
Moldo-Wallachia from the hands of the Infidels. The 
Greek clergy of the country have received orders to 
make prayers for the success of the good cause. In 
short, the aim and intent is to fanaticise the spirit of 
the popnlations, so as to render their return to Turk- 
ish allegiance impossible. The same intrigues are being 
practised in Bulgaria, perhaps on a much vaster scale. 
At Schumla, Varna, Silistria, Widdin, the proclamations 
of liberation (les proclamations libératrices) by the | 
Russians, have been placarded in the Greek churches, 


All this does not sound well. And we are to believe 
that the Czar is simple enough to abandon all these | 
chances of success for the sole end of pleasing two na- | 
tions of hucksters and shopkeepers, who are afraid of 
war—of two nations which he despises, and may have 
only too good reason to despise ! | 
But even if war should not come from Russia it must 
come from Turkey. I told you in a former letter that 
an insurrection would infallibly break out in Turkey if | 
the Ottoman Government had the weakness to yield. | 
Such an insurrection is now imminent. Yesterday there | 
was a rumour at the Bourse that an attempt had taken 
place on the 7th instant. The plot was to dethrone 
Abdul Medjid and to put his brother in his place. The | 
brother and brother-in-law of Abdul Medjid are, it | 
seems, at the head of the old Turkish party. Irrespec- 
tive of this conspiracy, too, it is said that at the news 
of the passage of the Pruth by the Russians the old | 
Turkish party had so entirely surrounded the Sultan, 
that le had decided to dismiss Reschid Pacha as the 
representative of the peace party. Reschid Pacha did, 
in fact, cease to be minister for four hours. But, on the 
representations of the united ambassadors, the Sultan 
decided to recall him, and noé to declare war. I much 
fear the poor Sultan is staking his own head on this 
terrible game! Yesterday a note was spoken of which | 
the Turkish Government had addressed to the different | 
Powers, in which it declared that it would only treat 
with the five Powers united. This resumption of firm- | 
ness looks as if the peace party at Constantinople began 
to discern that weakness would be the death of Turkey. | 
Our own Bourse has had a grand rise. The moneyed | 
warriors are already discounting their pretended vic- | 
tory. 
In other respects nothing is changed in France. It | 
is the same regime of compression, the same rage for 
arrests. To belicve the juges d’instruction (examining 
magistrates), all the students in Paris had a hand in | 
that affair of the Opera Comique! Nevertheless, if I | 
am credibly informed, it is certain that all the efforts | 
of all the officers of justice, all the inquisitions, perqui- 
sitions, and investigations, have been ineffectual to | 
penetrate into the organization of the secret societies ; 
they have laid hands on some few links, but isolated 
links, and so without result. 











Their emissaries | 
scour the country in all directions, representing to the | 


| resting situation.” 


Disappointed at making no discoveries the 
working men, the magistrates turned to the students. 
First of all they made a few arrests quite at ran 
then addressing themselves to the cafés and lode} 
frequented by these young men, they obtained the 
names and addresses of their relatives 3 th 
second batch of arrests, and presently, by the same 
means of information, a third. At this moment 
have got to the seventh or eighth; in fact, there is no 
earthly reason why they should not proceed to arrest 
the 12,000 students of the Quartier Latin, since 
are all directly or indirectly known to one another, 

Yesterday, the conspiracy, entitled the complot 
was to come on for trial with closed doors. This title, 
invented I suppose to frighten the old women, led one 
to imagine some terrible affair. But it was all a sham, 
The whole matter consists in the arrest, at Paris, of 
a refugee from London, by name Bravard, who had 
returned to France under cover of the amnesty for all 
offences of the press. As it was necessary to give 
some colour to his arrest, it was supposed that his 
presence in Paris was connected with some Propagan- 
dist movement, and as one or two copies of a proclama- 
tion by Felix Pyat were found on his person, the police 
had no difficulty in forging what they called the 
complot royge. In this famous complot rouge the 
principal delinquents are Felix Pyat, Caussidiere, and 
Boichot, refugees in London, accused of being the 
authors of republican proclamations. Bravard and two 
or three other persons (among them an old woman) 
figure in the second rank at the head of the Propa- 
| gande of these proclamations. Such is this famous 
| complot rouge which, for the last three months, the 
| police have been holding in terrorem over the heads of’ 
| the simple, honest people of their own party. 

On the other hand, to-day is to be argued, in the 
| last resort, before the Court of Cassation, the case of 
| the Correspondents. The Court of Cassation is called 
upon to decide whether the new jurisprudence, lately 
introduced by the Government with regard to the 
secrecy of private letters, shall or shall not hencefor- 
ward have force of law in France. The question is 
immense. M. Dupin, unfortunately, no longer sits on 
that tribunal. Were the judges restrained by the pre- 
sence of his caustic severity, they would never dare to 
sanction this monstrous right to violate the secrecy of 
letters which Bonaparte claims. But now that the 
Court is composed almost exclusively of the creatures 
of the Emperor, we may expect anything and every- 
thing from its servility. 

Just now a deep discontent prevails again among 





and received with transports of joy by the populations. the working population of Paris. The price of bread 


has risen again: this measure has caused frequent 
gatherings of the people (rassemblemens)—some tumul- 
tuous, some pacific—in the faubourgs and the suburbs 
(Lanlieue). If the working men assemble as often as 


| the price of bread is raised, I much fear they will have: 


frequent occasion to meet for some time yet. The 
harvest is decidedly a bad one, only half an average: 
one, in fact (i n’y aura qu'une demi-année)—that isto 
say, sixty millions of hectolitres instead of 120 millions. 
En revanche, the Empress promises abundance (LIm- 
pératrice est féconde) ; she is once more in an “inte- 
But she narrowly escaped being 
killed the other day, with her august husband, on the 
Versailles railway. Bonaparte wanted to cross the: 
railway just as a train was passing: he had only just 
time to get across—the engine almost grazed his care 
riage. ‘The imperial ingrate has forgotten this time 
to have a Ze Deum chanted! 8. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tur Moniteur of last Thursday contained the yor | 
decree, which denotes some apprehension of a ono 

harvest. It will affect the operations of Mark-lane con- 
siderably :— 

“The prohibitions imposed by the ordonnance bas > 
8th of February, 1826, will cease provisionally as U ‘ited 
and flour imported from the eee of the Unite: 
Kingéoms of Great Britain, in Europe. |, Ps 

The King of Naples has, by decree, prohibited the ex 
portation of corn from his dominions. 


The following letter has been addressed by M. ero 
de ' Huys, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
diplomatic agents of the Imperial Government, as a reply 
to the second circular note of Count Nesselrode. 

bad Parle, July, a 

“ Srr.—The new despatch of the Count de Nesselroce,: 
which the Journal de St. Petersburg published on = ay 
following that on which it was sent to all oe nas ion rn 
Russia, has produced on the Government of t _—— 
an impression which his —— no ad has orde 
to communicate to you without evasion. : 

“ We cannot but deplore seeing Russia, at the wer = 
ment when the efforts of all the Cabinets to beng — jd 
satisfactory solution of the present — poms 
clearly to their moderation, take an attitude whic \ 


A p per 5 an jm- 
the success of their negotiations more uncertain, < 
soses on some of them the duty of ee adhe el 
sibility which it has in vain been attemp 
their policy. 
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«] should not wish, sir, to come back upon a worn-out 
jecussion, but as the Count de Nesselrode always alleges 
of the pretensions of St. Petersburg the offence 

aePehe Porte is said to have committed with regard to 
jp not holding good the promises which it had made to 
je Russian legation at the period of the first regulation 
the question of the Holy Places in 1852, I am forced to 
that the firmans granted by the Sultan, in conse- 
of the mission of Prince Menschikoff, have taken 
gray all foundation for any such grievance; and that if 
ere is any Government authorized to raise legitimate 
ints, it is not that of his Majesty the Emperor 


#Jn fact, at the date of the 10th of May last, the Count 
ip Nesselrode, who had just received despatches from the 
r of Russia at Constantinople, congratulated 

‘ to General de Castelbajac on a result which he 
gnsidered as a happy conclusion of the affair of the Holy 

M. de Kisseleff, at Paris, made me a similar de- 
jon; and everywhere the agents of the St. Petersburg 
(abinet held the same language. 

The demands presented afterwards hy Prince Menschi- 
fof, when the principal object of his mission had been at- 
tained, and when his return had been already announced, 
were in no manner connected with those which he had got 
the Porte to accept ; and it was in fact a new question, a 

difficulty, which arose at Constantinuple at the very 
time when Europe, for an instant alarmed, was invited by 
Russia herself to be perfectly tranquil. 

“Taken aback, to a certain degree, by the exigencies 
ghich it could not have supposed, the representatives at 
Constantinople, of France, Austria, Great Britain, and 
Prussia, have loyally employed their efforts to prevent a 

of which the consequences might be so fatal. They 
have not advised the Porte to a resistance of a nature to 
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on the left bank of the Pruth, and the fleets of France and 
England cast anchor at Besika. That analogy has disap- 
peared since the passage of the river which forms the limits 
of the Russian Empire and of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Count de Nesselrode, besides, seems to an it 
when he supposes the squadrons already in sight of Con- 
stantinople, and represents as a necessary compensation 
for what he calls our maritime occupation, the military 
position taken by the Russian troops on the borders of the 
Danube. 

“The English and French forces, by their presence out- 
side the Dardanelles, do not in any way outrage existing 
treaties. The occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia con- 
stitutes, on the contrary, a manifest violation of those same 
treaties. That of Adrianople, which determines the con- 
ditions of the protectorate of Russia, lays down implicitly 
the case in which it would be permitted to that Power to 
interfere in.the principalities—it would be if their privi- 
leges were interfered with by the Turks. 

“Tn 1848, when these provinces were occupied by the 
Russians, they were the prey of a revolutionary agitation 
which threatened equally their security, that cf the Sove- 
reign Power, and that of the protecting Power. The con- 
vention of Balta-Liman has admitted that if similar events 
should be renewed within seven years, Russia and Turkey 
should take in common the most proper measures to re- 
establish order. Are the privileges of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia threatened? Have revolutionary troubles broken 
out in their territory? The facts reply of themselves that 
there is no ground for the moment for the application 
either of the treaty of Adrianople or of the convention of 
Balta-Liman. 

“By what right, then, have the Russian troops passed 
the Pruth, if it be not by the right of war—of a war, I ac- 
knowledge, of which people do not wish to pronounce the 





it to the most serious dangers; and unanimously 
recognising that the demands of Russia touched too nearly 
the liberty of action and the sovereignty of the Sultan for 
them to permit themselves to offer an opinion, they left to 


pttling what view they should take of the matter. 
was, Bates, on their part neither passion of any kind, 
por intermeddling ; and if the Ottoman Government, left 


which it was attempted to impose upon it, it must as- 
suredly have discovered that they were entirely incom- 
patible with its independence and its dignity. 

“Tt was in such conjunctures, sir, that Prince Menschi- 
kof left Constantinople, while he broke off all diplomatic 
relations between Russia and the Porte; 
Powers engaged by their traditions and their interests to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey, have had to lay down a 
line of conduct. 


“The Government of his Imperial Majesty, in accord- 


the situation was too threatening not to be watched close 





at hand, and the squadrons of France and England soon 
received the order to proceed to Besika, where they arrived 
in the middle of the month of June. 

“That measure, entirely of foresight, had no hostile 
character as respected Russia; it was imperiously de- 
manded by the gravity of the circumstances, and amply 
justified by the preparations for war which for several 
months were making in Bessarabia and in the roads of 


pol. 

“The motive of the rupture between the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg and the Porte had, so to say, disappeared. The 
question which might arise unexpectedly at Constantinople 
was that of the very existence of the Ottoman Empire, and 
never would the Government of his Imperial Majesty admit 
that such vast interests should be at stake without imme- 
diately claiming that portion of influence and action which 
its power and rank in the world entitle it to. 


the right and the duty of answering by the presence of its 
naval forces at Basika, in a bay freely open to the navies 
of all nations, and situated beyond the limits of which 
treaties forbid the passage in times of peace. 

“The Russian Government, besides, was soon to take 
upon itself the explanation of the necessity of the move- 
ment ordered for the two squadrons. : 

“On the 31st of May, in fact, when it was impossible to 
know at St. Petersburg (where the news did not arrive till 
the 17th of June) the resolutions which France and Eng 
land might adopt, the Count de Nesselrode sent to the 
Porte, under the form of a letter to Reschid Pacha, a last 
ultimatum, with a brief delay, and which contained, very 
clearly expressed, the threat of a speedy occupation of the 
principalities of the Danube. 

: When that resolution had been taken with a solemnity 
Which no longer permits to a Government jealous of its 
dignity to modify it—when, by a circular dated the 11th of 
June, his Majesty the Emperor Nicholas caused it to be 
announced to Europe, as if to make the execution of it 
the more irrevocable —our squadron was still at Salamina, 
and that of England had not yet left the port of Malta. 

‘ “The simple comparison of these dates suffices, sir, to 
indicate from which side has sprung the initiative which it 


1s attempted to-day to deny, while throwing the responsi- | 
bility of it on France and England; it is also sufficient to 


prove that between the communication made at Paris and 
at London, of the step attempted directly by Count Nessel- 
rode at Constantinople, and the rejection.of that ultima- 
tum, the necessary time was wanting to the Governments 
of his Imperial Majesty and of her Britannic Majesty to 
exercise in any sense whatsoever their influence at Con- 
stantinople. No, sir, I say it with all the power of convic- 
tion, the French Government, in all this grave debate, has 
no reproach to make to itself; it rejects from the bottom 
of its conscience, not less than in presence of Europe, the 
Tesponsibility imputed to it, and, strong in its moderation, 
appeals in its turn, and without fear, to the judgment of 
the Cabinets. : 

: “With the exception of the very different object of the 


Tespective situations when the Russian army remained 


the Ministry of his Highness alone the responsibility of | 
There | 


to itself, did not choose to subscribe to the conditions | 


and that the | 


ance with that of her Britannic Majesty, has thought that 


To the pre- | 
sence of a Russian army on the frontiers of Turkey it had | 


wo demonstrations, there was perhaps a sort of analogy in | 


true name, but which is derived from a new principle, 
fruitful in disastrous consequences, which people are aste- 
nished to see practised for the first time by a Conservative 
Power of the European order of a degree so eminent as 
Russia, and which would not tead to anything less than 
| the.pppression in the midst of peace of the feeble States by 
| the stronger States who are their neighbours? 
| “The general interest of the world is opposed to the ad- 
mission of any such doctrine, and the Porte in particular 
| has the incontestable right to consider as an act of war the 
| invasion of two provinces which, whatever may be their 
| special organization, are an integral part of its empire. It 
| would therefore not violate, any more than the Powers 
| which should come to its aid, the treaty of the 13th of 
July, 1841, if it declared the straits of the Dardanelles and 
| of the Bosphorus open to the squadrons of France and 
England. The opinion of the Government of his Imperial 
Majesty is formal in that respect; and although, in its 
opinion, it does not exclude the research for an efficacious 
means of conciliation between Russia and Turkey, I have 
requested General de Castelbajac to make known to Count 
de Nesselrode our manner of viewing the matter, and to 
communicate to him this despatch. I also authorise you to 
| transmit a copy of it to M. — . 
| Receive, sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 
“Drovuyn DE Luvys.” 
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The Austrian general,Count Giulayi, arrived at St. Peters- 
burg, on the Sth, on a special mission to the Emperor. 

An agitation is reported to be going on in some 
of the smaller German Courts in favour of the Emperor 
Nicholas. The King of Bavaria is remarked as particularly 
conspicuous for attachment and devotion to the Czar. It 
is supposed that his relations to the kingdom of Greece ex- 
plain this fervour, as if some “pickings” might be ex- 
pected for young Otho in certain eventualities of the 
present dispute between Russia and Turkey. 

The Governments of France and England have recom- 
mended the Government of Greece to suspend its naval 
| armaments. 





Russia is beginning to show herself in the Baltic, as is 
| usual at this season. A fleet, consisting of nine ships of 
| the line, besides frigates and corvettes, has just appeared 
| off the island of Gotland. This must be the division with 
| the white flag; that with the red flag is lying off Cron- 
| stadt; while the division with the blue flag and the war 
steamers are at Cronstadt. 

The Emperor of Russia was expected at Warsaw about 
the end of the month. About 70,000 men are concentrated 
near Warsaw. Great reviews took place at St. Petersburg 
on the 25th and 30th ult., and 1st inst. 

The Austrians are keeping pace with the Russians in 
their movements of troops. Regiment after regiment is 
pouring down the Danube, and advéheing to the frontiers 
of Servia, Bosnia, and Croatia. These movements are sup- 
poset to be not so much to embarrass Turkey, as to watch 
Russig, of whose policy Austria just now has great cause 
to be Watchful. 


The American Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, Mr. 
Brown, has exchanged very spirited notes with M. de 
Bruck, the Austrian Internuncio, demanding the release of 
| M. Kosta, the Hungarian exile, whose violent arrest at 
| Smyrna, by orders of the Austrian Consul-General, and the 
murder of a young Austrian naval officer in consequence, 
we related last week. Mr. Brown insists that M. Kosta, 
although faithful to his native land, and wishing to live 
and die a Hungarian, had, in fact, made act of allegiance 
to the Government of the United States: that on present- 
ing a declaration to that effect to the American Consul at 
Smyrna, he had been furnished with a passport to Con- 
stantinople and back to Smyrna, whence he was to return 
to New York: that he had resided at Smyrna under the 
protection of the American Government, and that his con- 
duct had been irreproachable. Mr. Brown demands that 
M. Kosta be handed over to the local authority of Smyrna, 
to be sent again to the United States. The Austrian In- 
ternuncio declares that M. Kosta is still an Austrian sub- 
| ject, and protests the “absolute impossibility of complying 
with the request” of the American representative. 
| Meanwhile, the population of Smyrna has lost an excely 











lent governor in Ali ote, Stee been recalled, and 
replaced by Ismael Pacha. latter is paarny top| to 
Smyrna by a special commissioner to investigate this affair. 
A valedictory address was presented to the dismissed gover- 
nor by a committee of the ~~ merchants at Smyrna, 
expressing high admiration of his public and private vir- 
tues, and sincere regret at his sudden departure. 

The Porte celebrated the annual feast of the Bairam, 
which concludes the fast of the — on the 7th inst., 
with all the customary pomp and solemnity. 

The American envoy at Athens, Mr. Marsh, demands 
the reversal of the Assize Court of Athens, which had 
condemned Mr. King, the seme for proselytism. 
The Government of Athens respectfully declines to inter- 
fere with the decision of the Court, and = to the good 
feeling of the American people. Mr. Marsh insists that 
the Greek tribunals are corrupt, and disposed to ignore the 
first principles of law recognised by all civilized nations. 





In Prussia and Holland a determined resistance to 
Papal ag, ion is beginning to manifest itself. 

The following is the text of the general orders lately 
issued by the King of Prussia with reference to the Papal 
brief on the subject of mixed marriages in Prussia :— 

“An ordinance of the Bishop of Treves, which is said 
to have been issued in conformity with the tenour of a 
Papal Brief, orders, in all cases of marriages between 
parties of different confessions, that the Evangelical (Pro- 
testant) bridegroom shall take an oath to the bishop, or 
any one of his clergy whom he may appoint, by which he 
shall bind himself to devote the children he may have to 
the Roman-catholic Church. Should he refuse to comply 
with this requirement, the marriage is, from the Roman- 
catholic point of view, a forbidden one. Should he comply 
with it, the priest will, as a reward, make his appearance 
at some non-consecrated spot, and permit the tion 
to be made of the determination of the ties to enter 
into wedlock, but the nuptial benediction will nevertheless 
be withheld. I therefore declare hereby, that I will forth- 
with dismiss from my service any officer of my army who 
may take the stipulated oath—one alike degrading to the 
man and to the Evangelical confession. 

(Signed) “Friepricn WILHELM. 
Countersigned (for the Minister of War), 
“Von WANGENHEIM. 

“ Charlottenburg, June 1, 1853.” 

The correspondence between the Dutch Government and 
the Holy See, on the subject of the recent Xa of 
the hierarchy in Holland, has been published. The Papal 
Government displays a more moderate and conciliatory 
tone than might be expected. The Bill presented by the 
new Administration to the Chambers provides for the pro- 
per surveillance of all religions, with liberty to all. 





The Piedmontese Parliament was prorogued, after a 
long and laborious session of eight months, on the 13th 
inst. 

The Duke of Genoa and Count Massimo d’Azeglio 
have returned to Turin, equally delighted with England, 
and English hospitality. 


The Austrian Government is reported to be on the 
track of an extensive conspiracy in Central Italy. For 
“on the track” read “on the ground,” and it will be al- 
ways true of the Austrians in Italy. 

Count Lechberg’s civil mission to Milan is confessed to 
be a failure, and he is said to recommend great modifi- 
cations in the system of rule pursued by his Government 
in Lombardy. 

The sequestrations proceed at Milan with unrelaxing 
rigour. Many families are entirely ruined. The conduct 
of the Austrian police towards English travellers is scarcely 
less vexatious than usual. 

An unpleasant mistake was recently committed by the 
French troops at Rome towards one of the Pope’s Cham- 
berlains, Monsignor George Talbot de Malahide (origi- 
nally a clergyman of the Established Church, and a 
fellow of Baliol College, Oxford), and another ecclesiastic. 
The Reverend gentlemen were asking questions of some 
French soldiers in the vicinity of the barracks, and were, 
in spite of remonstances, arrested by orders of the —_ 
rior officer, their questions being considered by him of a 
suspicious character. They were marched off under escort, 
followed by an immense crowd, to the central military 
command, in the Piazza San Marcello. As soon as they 
were identified they were released; and profuse excuses 
and apologies were made to the Pope by the French Am- 
bassador and Commander-in-Chief, and, we are informed, 
very graciously received. 

he Grand Duke of Tuscany has commuted into per- 
petual exile the sentence of imprisonment for life passed 
upon Guerazzi, and three others. 





The Duchess of Saxe Cobourg was attacked with measles 
immediately after her return to Germany on the 9th. 

The Cologne Vocal Society have made up the accounts 
of their London journey. According to this their total 
receipts amounted to 2,288/., out of which, after paying all 
expenses, and reserving some small sums for charities, 
they have paid 500/. to the Cathedral Building Com- 
mittee. 


THE ENTRY OF THE RUSSIANS INTO 
MOLDAVIA. 


Tne following letter has been placed at our disposal :— 
Jassy, Moldavia, July 8th, 1853. 
“Alea jacta est: The die is cast; the Russians 
have passed the Pruth, and hurl defiance in the teeth 
of those who try to lessen their political influence ! 
“At an early hour, last Sunday morning, the third 
current, a detachment of Russian troops, consisting of 
two regiments of infantry, about fifty Cossacks, and as 
many gendarmes, crossed the Pruth, at Schuleny, a vil- 
lage situated north-east of Jassy, about twelve miles 
from this city, In order to facilitate the passage of 
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the river, a wooden bridge had been previously erected 
there, by order of the Russian Government. Arrived 
at the foot of the bridge, and before bidding adieu to 
their native land, which many of them will, probably, 
never see again, the soldiers threw themselves, simulta- 
neously, on their knees, and, in a short but ardent 
prayer, invoked the protection of the God of battles. 
Though, as I have already remarked, Schuleny is not 
more than twelve miles distant from Jassy, yet the 
Russians did not arrive in this city before six o’clock 
in the evening; the poor fellows could scarcely move 
one foot beyond the other, so fatigued were they, from 
the forced marches which they had made, during thirty- 
five consecutive days, in dry sultry weather. 

“ The reception made them in the capital of Moldavia 
was cold, though the Russian party, with Constantin 
Stourdza, Minister of the Interior, at their head, en- 
deavoured to rouse public opinion in favour of the new 
comers. The efforts of the philo-Russians were vain, 
and, excepting three timid cheers, given by a few indi- 
viduals, whom the friends of the Autocrat had placed 
at the barrier of Copeau, to salute the troops on their 
entry, not a single sign of approbation was shown by 
the population. It is an undeniable fact: the middle 
and lower classes of Moldavia do not like the Russians, 
but the Boyards do not appear, in general, to entertain 
the same feelings of ill-will towards their neighbours on 
the other side of the Pruth, at least they show few in- 
dications of it. 

“ The bridgeof Schuleny is principally reserved for the 
passage of the infantry, but another, built at Leova, a 
village situated lower down the river, about half way 
between Jassy and Galatz, is destined for the service of 
the cavalry and artillery. 

“The detachment which arrived here last Sunday 
evening was under the orders of General Danenberg, 
one of the Emperor Nicholas’s aides-de-camp. This 
officer appears to be between fifty-five and sixty years 
of age; his calm placid countenance indicates a man of 
humane and benevolent feelings. In 1848, when the 
Russian army invaded Moldavia, he was commander of 
one of the divisions. 

“The Russian Government appears to have taken all 
the precautions necessary to insure success in the cam- 
paign which its forces are about commencing against 
the Turks. The troops are all furnished, now, with 
excellent percussion muskets, and several regiments in- 
clude each a certain number of sharp-shooters, who, on 
a moderate caleulation, cannot amount to less than 400 
men. ‘The latter are armed with carabines and 
bayonets, somewhat like the arms used by the French 
Chasseurs d’Orleans, only the Russian carabines are 
heavier and shorter than the French ones. If the 
bearers of those deadly weapons know how to use them 
properly, there is no doubt but they will make great 
havoc in the ranks of the Turks, who, it appears, have 
neglected introducing into their army this instrument 
of destruction. If I may, however, believe the Journal 
de Constantinople, arrived here a few days ago, the 
Ottoman Government is now trying, in extremis, to 
form a body of 2000 sharp-shooters, to oppose to those 
of the Russians. The carabines with which the de- 
fenders of the Crescent are to be armed have been 
manufactured in France. 

“ Since Sunday fresh troops pour in here, each day, 
from Russia, via Schuleny; last Tuesday the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army of occupation, General 
Prince Gortschakoff, also arrived here, from Russia, 
having passed the Pruth at Schuleny. The hospodar, 
Gregory Ghika, sent his state-carriage to meet the 
general, but the latter refused the offer, and entered 
the town sans ceremonie, in his old travelling-coach. 
Prince Gortschakoff is about seventy years of age; he 
appears to be in high spirits, and, if I may judge him 
from the impression he produced upon me, I must pro- 
nounce him to be a man of resolution and strong intel- 
lectual power. A few hours after his arrival here the 
hospodar made him a visit, which he returned, in the 
evening of the same day. 

“It is rumoured here that Omer Pacha, with a consi- 
derable body of troops, has passed the Danube, and is 
marching to meet the Russians, before the latter get 
possession of Bucharest. It is difficult to know how 
far this report may be true, because the Russian and 
Moldavian authorities let nobody into the secret of the 
despatches, which they daily receive from Galatz and 
the southern districts. It is, however, evident that 
Nicholas’s generals fear that the Turks will make some 
attempts on Wallachia, if they have not already done so, 
for the Russian troops are hurried on towards the 
south, as fast as they arrive at Jassy. 

“ Yesterday, being the Emperor of Russia’s birthday, 
was celebrated here with great pomp. In the morning 
the cannon roared, and, at noon, a Te Deum was sung 
in the Church of St. Spiridion, in the presence of 
General Prince Gortschakoff and his staff, of the hospo- 
dar, and the civil and military authorities of the prin- 





cipality. The consuls of Austria, Prussia, and Greece, 
dressed in their rich uniforms, attended the ceremony ; 
M. Castaing, gérant of the French consulate, was also 
present, in his official character, but Mr. S. Gardiner, 
the English consul, had the good sense to abstain from 
appearing at St. Spiridion’s, and his conduct elicited 
public approbation, whilst that of the representative of 
France excited general astonishment and pity. 

“Yesterday evening Jassy was partially illuminated, 
but the greater part of the Boyards’ houses were enve- 
loped in darkness visible, because the owners have re- 
tired into the country, in order to be as far as possible 
from the Russians, whom they dread. Men accustomed 
to regulate their conduct conformably to the impulsions 
of their vicious passions, as the Moldavian Boyards 
generally do, will ever shun the presence of those who 
personify the energetic authority, and the impartial 
severity, of a prince like the Emperor of Russia. 

“ Few people have ever given a greater proof of their 
servility than the Boyards. ‘Though the Russians have 
not been here eight days, yet many a chin has already 
been stripped of its luxuriant beard, here the distinctive 
mark of a great man ; the Hospodar, himself, has given 
the signal of this general immolation. Long beards 
are prohibited in Russia, hence the prudent alteration 
which our Boyards have judged necessary to make in 
their appearance. 

“ Just as I was going to close this letter, an employé 
of the Moldavian Government has assured me that the 
Russians had passed the Pruth, Friday last, the 1st of 
the present month, at Leova, Kotoluisac, and Reni ; the 


fantry, who were by this time drawn up in three 
splendid lines. The brigade of Guards was in line 
| the right, Sir R. England’s brigade, thrown back . 
the left, and behind it the brigade of Colonel Lock 2 
while crowning the heights on the rear were tue, 
field batteries, one tield battery on the extreme } 
and the Horse Artillery on the right flank of the 
Guards. The undulating nature of the ground made 
this disposition of the forces an exceedingly strong one, 
while its appearance was remarkably fine. In order to 
meet this threatened assault, the enemy extended their 
line to an equal distance with that of the Opposin 
forces, and commenced firing with surprising Hees 
With this pressure the troops slowly retreated, covered 
by their artillery. 

The health of the troops is very good. During five 
consecutive weeks no death occurred. This is a re. 
markable circumstance in an encampment of 10,000 
men. ‘The highest number at any one time in the ge- 
neral hospital has been between seventy and eighty, 
At present there are not more than forty, and among 
these there is not one serious case of illness, The 
average number of sick is about one in ninety-five of 
the whole camp. 

The popularity of the encampment among some 
branches of the army may be gathered from this fact, 
that no less than nine men belonging to the 3rd Dra- 
goons have volunteered for it. Five of them have been 
received into the Scots Greys, and four into the 4th 
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two latter villages are situated lower down the river | 


than Leova. Reni is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Galatz. 


THE NEW TROOPS AT CHOBHAM.~ 


THE new regiments at Chobham are behaving very 
well. The rain precluded any exercise in the early 
part of the week. On Tuesday the troops went through 
several manceuvres on Long Down, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the heath. The operations were remarkable 
for several very splendid charges made by the cavalry. 
During one portion of the day the enemy were posted 
in considerable strength on the summit of a steep emi- 
nence, from which all previous attempts to dislodge 
them had been fruitless. The Horse Guards and the 
Scots Greys, however, advancing furiously up the bill, 
reached the top, and nearly rode down the enemy, 
sabreing and dispersing them in every direction, to the 
great amusement of the spectators, and the no small 
alarm of the enemy, who, by the rapidity of their 
movements, evidently thought that their adversaries 
were carrying matters beyond a joke. The really effee- 
tive manner in which the whole of the cavalry ma- 
neeuvred on this, their first trial, and upon ground 
still wet from the effects of the recent heavy rains, and 
unknown to the men, was matter of considerable sur- 
prise to the field officers. 

On Wednesday the cavalry were again exercised. 
The plan laid down was, that the enemy were to be 
driven from a strong position, partially repulsed, and, 
forming under cover of a thickly wooded plantation, 
they were to beat back the whole of the attacking 
forces. All was accomplished with facility and de- 
spatch. 

On Thursday a very interesting engagement took 
place. The whole of the troops marched over the 
Queen’s bridge, on the extreme right of the camp, the 
enemy being posted behind a hill close to Colonel Chal- 
loner’s plantation. The 4th Light Dragoons first 
crossed the bridge and attempted to dislodge the 
enemy, but failing in their attempt, retired to the rear, 
covered by a battery of the Royal Artillery. In the 
meantime the other portions of the divisional army 
had crossed the bridge and formed up under shelter of 
the range of hills opposite the encampment. After a 
short halt, and having thrown out their skirmishers, 
the army proceeded by regiments to attack theyenemy, 
who finally retired into the shelter afforded by Colonel 
Challoner’s plantation, where “bush fighting” was 
carried on for some time between the enemy and the 
light companies. The enemy, however, ultimately 
succeeded in driving back the attacking forces, and ob- 
tained a strong position on the hills, somewhat to the 
left of their first ground. The defeated brigades, re- 
tiring beyond the range of the enemy’s guns, and 
covered by several ficld batteries, proceeded to re-form 
in line. While thus engaged, the cavalry, which had 
formed in two lines, the light cavalry in the foremost 
and the heavy cavalry in the rearmost, made several 
attacks on the enemy. As the 4th Light Dragoons 
and 8tli Hussars were seen galloping up, the enemy 
rapidly threw themselves into squares, and as soon as 
the cavalry had approached within range they were 
salnted with a well-delivered volley from each minia- 
ture square, from which they retired by “ threes” from 


the right of squadrons, and formed in rear of the in- 


Dragoon Guards. 





THE CANTERBURY COLONISTS. 


THE enterprise of founding Canterbury colony was 
chiefiy entrusted to Mr. John Robert Godley. He had 
to prepare a new home for the young colonists, and to 
marshal them on their arrival. The task was one of 
difficulty, especially as he had to act on his own respon- 
sibility, all direction by the English officials being out 
of the question. The persons connected with the Can- 
terbury Association consider that Mr. Godley discharged 
his duty very well; and to testify this opinion, they 
gave him a dinner at Greenwich on Wednesday. The 


| chief persons present were, Lord Wharneliffe (chair- 
| man), Lord Monteagle, Lord Lyttelton, Sir John 
| Pakington, Sir Horace St. Paul, Mr. Monsell, M.P., 


Mr. Augustus Stafford, Mr. Adderley, and Mr, Edward 
Wakefield. 

Mr. Godley spoke at great length and described 
the Canterbury settlement as prosperous and pro- 
gressing. Its present population is 3300. The 
whole of its soil is admirably adapted for 
carrying stock. It contains five or six millions of 
acres available for pasturage, which, in the natural 
state, will carry, at a very low computation, two mil- 
lion sheep. The exports of the district during the en- 
suing year will not be less than at the rate of 8/. per 
head of the population. After detailing the local and 
social progress of the colony—its public spirit, its edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical institutions, the healthy 
climate of the country, and the liberal constitution now 
instituted, he spoke with much animation on the gene- 
ral colonial policy proper for this country :— 

“The one great fundamental maxim of sound colonial 
policy—is to Tet your colonies alone; not. chiefly because 
your interference will probably be of an —— lund 
in this or that particular matter—still less because it will 
be costly and troublesome to yourselves—but because it 


| tends to spoil, corrupt, and to degrade them ; because they 





will never do anything, or be fit for ra great, £0 
long as their chief political business is to complain of you, 
to fight with you, and to lean upon you; so long as they 
consider you as responsible for their welfare, and can look 
to you for assistance in their difficulties. 1 protest quite as 
much against subsidies and subscriptions as against vetos 
and restraints; indeed more, for the poison 1s more subtle 
and the chance of resistance less. 1 want you neither to 
subsidize their treasuries, nor to support their clergy, nor 
to do their police duty with your soldiers, because they 
ought to do these things for themselves, and by your doing 
it all, you contribute to making them effeminate, degene- 
rate, and helpless. Do not be afraid to leave them 2. 
themselves; throw them into the water, and they b cm 
swim. Depend upon it the greatest boon you can vane" 
upon colonists is what Burke calls ‘a wise and sa ulary 
neglect.’ To this rule the Canterbury colony 1s no excep: 
tion. It is fortunate for it that the Association’s career 
has been brief as well as effective; now it must go alone. 
It has been called into existence, it has been given its op- 
portunities, it has been started on its way; henceforth it 
must work out its own destinies. The Canterbury Asso- 
ciation has done its work and passed away. Its memory 
may be unhonoured, its members reviled; they care ne 
they have done their work—a great and heroie work; 
they have raised to themselves a noble monument—they 
have laid the foundations of a great and happy peop!*- . 

Other persons spoke. Lord Lyttelton a, 
obtrusively, but emphatically, to the Canterbury =. 
ciation, and told what had been done for the colonists : 


“The colonists had given to them a survey 88 — 
as ever was presented to a colony; and no colonist, a : 
the landing of the first hody, allowing for a few - P 
tional cases, had half a day to seek tor any office © . 
Church he desired to attend, or, from an early period, 
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school suitable for his children. That cannot be said for 
colony founded within the last 150 years. It has been 
ordi that the scheme in its peculiar feature has failed. I 
eannot argue against that assertion; but I must say that 
I the of the sch in its essential feature 
js not lost, but only deferred. Ido not attribute to the 
matters which I have recapitulated the success of the Can- 
terbury colony. I attribute it to the character of the 
people themselves. That they should be people of that 
wis in no degree owing to the exertions of the 
Association, but to the exertions of others not now pre- 
gent. I will not dwell further on that subject, but will 
simply say, that the success of the colony is owing to the 
themselves.” 
Mr. Adderley and Sir John Pakington subsequently 
spoke, and the new constitution of New Zealand was 


highly praised. 
HOME FOR SICK LADIES, 

Jy Upper Harley-street there is an institution of an 
interesting and very admirable character. It gives to 

tlewomen of limited incomes all the comforts of a 
wealthy home in those times of illness when poverty is 
most bitter and aid most welcome. Many ladies of 
noble station are its promoters, chief among whom are 
the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Herbert, Lady Cranworth, Lady 
Monteagle, Lady Caroline Murray, Lady Caroline Rus- 
sell, and Lady Bell. The Bishops of London and Ox- 
ford, Sir Page Wood, and several other gentlemen and 
clergymen, joined the above ladies in a meeting on 
Wednesday, to consider the progress of the institution. 
The Bishop of London, in praising the institution, re- 
ferred to it as a kind of Protestant Convent of Mercy. 
He said that he had for many years felt deeply anxious 
to see the establishment of one or more institutions 
connected with our Reformed Church, in which ladies 
not fettered by domestic ties—not prevented from 
earrying out their wishes and aspirations by more 
sacred obligations and exercises—might best evince 
their devotion to the service of Christ, by dedicating 
their best energies to the service of His suffering dis- 
ciples. 

The Report expressed the same hope of voluntary 
feminine devotion to the duties of nurse tending, and a 
commencement of the good work is made in the person 
of the matron, who does her duty of superintendence 
gratuitously as a work of love. 

In describing the necessity and use of the institution 
the Bishop of Oxford was very impressive :— 

“The poor have their hospitals, in which they can re- 
ceive the very best medical skill and attendance, whilst 
they who can confmind by their wealth all the good 
things of this life can easily come to this metropolis and 
in case of sickness summon to their relief the greatest 
medical ability and experience, and all the comforts and 
blessings calculated to make these more effectual; but the 
class of persons for whose sufferings this institution pro- 
poses to provide are just those who are excluded from the 
position of the poor, and without the resources of the rich, 
whilst, from education and circumstances, they are in that 
position in life which makes the consciousness of their 
wants the more poignant. Can any situation in life be 
more intensely depressing than that of females coming 
from the country into a poor lodging in this great metro- 

lis for the purpose of receiving medical skill, and there 
leeling that deepest of all loneliness, the sense of being 
alope among an unsympathizing multitude? Persons so 
circumstanced may be said to come from the midst of Ged’s 
works and of all the beauties with which he has garnished 
the earth—each seeming to have a personal existence, and 
to commune with our spirits—to the narrow street, the 
small room, the dingy glass, the sight of heaven almost 
excluded, and the natural refreshment of the earth gone, 
and that which makes loneliness so especially felt, the 
multitude of faces, through whom sympathy may come, 
each one of which reminds us what sympathy is, but each 
one of whom passes by coldly, unknown, or with an eye 
sullenly averted, speaking out to the trembling spirit of 
such an one that it is alone in this crowded world.” 

The institution has got 500/. as a legacy, and, aided 
by the money of some and the still more generous con - 
tribution of loving help from others, it promises to be 
a prosperous institution. 


THE MODEL FARMER OF TIPTREE HALL. , 
“ Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war’ 
which just now has its “reviews.” Mr. Mechi, the Field 
Marshal of the Tiptree Hall campaign, marshalled his 
land forces and went through several evolutions, on Wed- 
nesday, to show how fields are won. Many persons of 
dignity and importance attended. Lords Harrowby, 
Romney, Kinnaird, Ebrington; Sir J. P. Wood, Mr. 
Waddington, and Mr. Milner, represented the Lords of 
Parliament and of the land. M.M. Gourdier, Allier, 
and Barral, men of science from Paris; the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, and Professor Nash, Americans in- 
terested in agriculture; Dr. Southwood Smith and 
Mr. Chadwick, representing the English sanitary move- 
ment; many mayors from neighbouring cities, and 
agriculturists of note from all parts of the kingdom, 
formed, with some “ literary men,” who appear capable of 
joining in any pleasant or festive demonstration of pro- 
gress, a goodly company of 300 guests, come down to 
Tiptree to spy out the curiosities of English farming, 
managed in a magnificent way. 

















The more prominent of the improvements merit 
record, even in the narrow space of a newspaper. 
There has been sunk on the farm a monster tank, into 
which all the soil refuse and droppings of the farm are 
conveyed, and mixed up with spring water, 40,000 gal, 
lons a day being poured into this enormous reservoir. 
The mixture is kept continually stirred up by a stream 
of air injeeted into the tank by a steam-engine, which 
keeps the mass in constant motion, and effectually pre- 
vents the more solid particles settling down at the bot- 
tom. The same steam-engine forces the fluid, into 
which the most obstinately solid materials are resolved 
sooner or later, through a set of iron pipes laid down 
over the whole farm, to the extent of two 
miles of piping on a farm whose whole extent 
does not exceed 170 acres, -At intervals of every 
nine or ten acres there is a mechanical contrivance 
whereby the tubes may be opened just as water-pipes 
are tapped in case of a fire, and a hose precisely similar 
to that attached to fire-engines being inserted at the aper- 
ture. The effect of this system is, as related by Mr. Mechi, 
that he is enabled to grow wheat every alternate year, 
so that it is no uncommon affair with him to get 43 
tons of mangold-wurzel from an acre in one year, and 
five quarters of wheat the next. These results, splendid 
as they are, can hardly be fairly appreciated without 
comparing them with the crops grown in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the heath closely adjoining, 
of which the farm at no distant period formed a part, 
growing nothing but some grass and stunted furze 
bushes. The large quantities of green crops grown on 
the farm are consumed by the live stock, of which there 
are 40 cattle and 360 sheep, together with about 160 
pigs, which, however, are kept for their manure, and 
are not fed from the farm produce. 

All these and similar explanations were given by the 
host as he led his guests through his fields, and related 
to them with even more than a farmer’s pride how the 
Italian rye grass on which they were then treading 
mid leg high was the third crop during the present 
season—that the clover which grew with unusual luxu- 
riance by its side had undergone similar cutting pro- 
cesses—and how the beans, of which from twenty to 
thirty pods might now be counted on every stalk, had 
only a few weeks before shown such symptoms of utter 
failure, that his friends advised him to plough them up, 
and put the field, while there was yet time, to some 
more profitable occupation. His sheep, which were 
penned in the field, and his cattle and pigs, which were 
fed on boards, all came in for their share of anecdote or 
illustrative remarks. The tall chimney indicating 
steam power applied to the work of the farm, the large 
quantity of house-fed stock, the great tank with its ac- 
cumulations of liquefied manure, the iron pipes perme- 
ating every field, and carrying cheaply and in an easily 
digested form the food of plants, the whole land tho- 
roughly drained, cleanly cultivated, and covered with 
most luxuriant crops—these and many other improve- 
ments will probably, ere long, be adopted by many 
other agriculturists near the metropolis. The day was 
fine, and the first three hours of the day were spent in 
examining the state of the crops, and in testing the 
latest novelties in agricultural implements. Whatever 
may be the effect of a very unpropitious season else- 
where, at Tiptree it has done no harm; and while the 
agriculturists there seemed to be generally of opinion 
that the harvest would be short and late, not a grumble 
about the weather fell from their host’s lips. He has 
this year very excellent wheat, and in other respects 
the produce of his farm promises a good average ; but 
the two points on which his management shows 
strongest and to the best advantage are his clover and 
his rye grass. These bear unmistakable testimony to 
the value of the new system of liquid manure irrigation 
which Mr, Mechi has adopted, and in the details of 
which he has carried out many valuable improvements. 
The clover is a second crop, and the rye grass a third, 
and both are exceedingly luxuriant. 

A pleasant luncheon concluded the day’s entertain- 
ment. Mr. Mechi, in a festive speech, announced that 
his balance-sheet this year would show that he has 
made profit by his fine farm. Lord Ebrington and 
others, spoke with good effect, on topics kindred to the 
subject of the day, and much sympathy was shown for 
the host, as a prosperous gentleman and a spirited 
British farmer. 





THE CRUSADE IN CHINA. 
Wirs the Bible in one hand, and the sword in the 
other, the Chinese rebels make way. It is now shown 
beyond doubt that they are professed Christians “of 
the Protestant order of worship;” and that they 
have added the zeal of the fanatic to the courage 
of the rebel. Their chief is “ Tae-ping-wang, the 
Prince of Peace.” Their moral code the insnrcents 
call the “Heavenly Rules,” which, on examination, 





of these is strictly enforced by the leaders of the nic 
ment, chiefly Kwang-tung and Kwang-se men, who 
are not merely formal professors of a religious system, 
but practical and spiritual Christians, deeply influenced 
by the belief that God is always with them. The hard- 
ships they have suffered, and the dangers they have in- 
curred, are “ punishments and trials of their Heavenly 
Father ;” the successes they have achieved are instances 
of “His grace.” In conversation they “bore” the 
more worldly-minded by constant recurrence to that 
special attention of the Almighty of which they believe 
themselves to be the objects, With proud humility, 
and with the glistening eyes of gratitude, they point 
back to the fact, that at the beginning of their enter- 
prise, some four years ago, they numbered about 100 
or 200; and that, except for “ the direct help of their 
Heavenly Father,” they never could have done what 
they have done. 

One of them is reported to have said :-—* If it be 
the will of God that our Prince of Peace shall be the 
Sovereign of China, he will be the Sovereign of China ; 
if not, then we will die here.’ The man who used 
this language of courageous fidelity to the cause in 
every extreme, and of confidence in God, was a shrivelled 
up, elderly little perssn, who made an odd figure in 
his yellow and red hood; but he could think the 
thoughts and speak the speech of a hero. He, and 
others like him, have succeeded in infusing their own 
sentiments of courage and morality to uo slight extent, 
considering the materials operated upon, into the minds 
of their adherents. One instance was a youth of nine- 
teen, who acted as one of the guides to a party that 
rode into Nankin, and who, again and again, as be 
ran along on foot, begged and besought Mr. Inter- 
preter Meadows, if hey came back from Shanghae, to 
bring him a double sword; but also exhorted that 
gentleman to refrain from smoking, from drunkenness, 
and other vices, with a simple earnestness at once 
amusing and admirable. 

Their military position and prospects are good. 
They hold Nankin and Chinkeang-foo; and the whole 
line of river between the two cities is strongly de- 
fended. When they receive reinforeements from 
the south they will proceed to Pekin. Sir George 
Bonham visited them, to explain the neutral 
attitude of the foreign powers. It is observable 
at Canton, and in the rebel camp, that the old exclu- 
sive spirit of Chinese Conservatism—the Protectionist 
hate of the outside barbarians, is fast wearing away. 

A writer in the Zimes says, that the phrase used 
by the rebels—the religion of the Great Emperor, 
refers to the Emperor of Russia, and that it confirms 
the fact previously known, that Russo-Greek mission- 
aries had converted 4,000,000 Chinese to the Greek 
Church. 





NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Tue fresh news of the new gold is equalled in interest 
by the reports of social progress, and by intelligence of 
lively interest to our commercial men. On the whole, 
the latest mail from the Land of the South is full of 
importauce. , 

The gold diggings, both in New South Wales and 
Victoria, are still productive. The Ovens, the Hanging 
Rock, the Spring Creek, and the Adelong Creek, are 
mentioned as still yielding good returns; and a new 
digging has been discovered at Kilmore, about sixty 
miles from Melbourne. Nuggets of twenty-six ounces 
and of twelve ounces are reported, and the average 
earning of each man is set down at one ounce per day, 
—that is, 3/. 15s.—fair wages for a day’s work. In 
New South Wales the very restrictive regulations, 
newly enforced, tend to thin the gold fields, and to 
cause discontent. One rule insists on every person 
visiting the gold fields paying a licence. The Victoria 
accounts speak hopefully of the undiscovered treasures 
of that province; the New South Wales writers speak 
more modestly of their mineral resources, and direct 
attention to the copper, iron, and lead, to bé found in 
the country. In Victoria a tin mine has been disco- 
vered. The Wooloomooloo brought from Sydney 
49,000 ounces of gold ; the price there was 37, 14s. 6d. 
an ounce. At Melbourne it was nearly the same. 

A want of goods is the chief feature of the commer- 
cial markets of Australia. A Sydney paper reports, 
“Uncertainty, high prices, and exhausted stocks.” 
“ Goods are run up to prices which are scarcely justified 
by any state of the import market at which we have 
yet arrived, the competition being stimulated by the 
immediate urgency of particular demands, rather than 
produced by anything like permanent scarcity.” 
The Melbourne market is also bare of goods. In 
both places, hard goods and soft goods, luxuries and 
necessaries, articles for eating and drinking, articles for 
wearing and using, are at the minimum of stock and 
maximum of price. Advances on cost price in Eng- 


prove to be the Ten Commandments. The observance | land, taken not partially but generally, not as the 
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exceptions of trade, but as its rule, were never so 
enormous as now. The commercial reports quote rates 
of advance as high as 100, 150, 200, 300, 400, and even 
2,400 per cent. The agricultural are most 
encouraging. It is thought that in the principal grain- 
growing districts there is a greater breadth of land 
under cultivation and a richer promise for the next 
harvest than in any former year. The want of labour 
is felt throughout all the ramifications of society. 
The description of labour most called for is that of 
mechanics, especially carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, cabinetmakers —in short, all 
persons employed in rearing and furnishing human 
habitations. 

In Victoria, there seems more activity in the public 
mind than in the other colony. At Geelong, a public 
meeting was held to protest against the Government 
regulations which restrict the acquisition of land. At 
nearly all of the Victoria gold fields post-offices have 
been established. A council-chamber, to cost 150,000/., 
and a Government-house, to cost 50,000/., are to be 
built at Melbourne. In Sydney, there has been great dis- 
satisfaction at the imperfection of the steam communica- 
tion with England. The tardiness of the mail-packet 
voyages had caused embarrassment. In many instances 
merchants found themselves in the strange position of 
having received goods without the invoices, the latter 
having been transmitted by the steamer’s mails under 
the full expectation that they would come to hand long 
before the cargoes, a process just the reverse of what 
has happened. But the merchandise being in urgent 
demand, sales were effected at conjectural prices, good 
eare being taken, however, to leave an ample margin for 
profit, whatever the invoice prices may turn out to be. 

One item in the Australian papers reminds us how 
far away from us is the great colony so largely con- 
nected with our commerce. The newspapers state that 
they “await with anxiety” the formation of the new 
Ministry—the defeat of Mr. Disraeli on the Budget 
having reached Australia at the latest accounts. 


A DUPLICATE DUKEDOM. 
Burns, albeit a democrat, admits that 
** The king can mak’ a belted knight 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that,” 

but this power is at present a point in dispute before the 
House of Lords. In 1488 Scotland was disturbed by a 
contest between King James III. and some of the chief 
nobility, headed by the Earl of Angus. The rebellious 
lords possessed themselves of the person of the Duke of 
Rothsay, heir to the crown, and confined him in Stirlin 
Castle. Using his name they raised an army and levi 
war against the sovereign. The king was under the 
necessity of rallying round him all his adherents for his 
defence. Among the most powerful of the nobles of Scot- 
land, and at the same time the most faithful subjects of 
James IIL. was David, the fifth Earl of Crawford. He 
was also the richest subject in Scotland, being possessed 
of thirty baronies or lordships, and filled enveuah high offices 
of state. The Earl of Crawford hastened to the relief of 
the king, with an army raised from amongst his own 
clansmen and followers, consisting of 2000 horse, and 6000 
foot, and he was present when the hostile armies first met 
at the battle of Blackness, on 18th May, 1488. At that 
time James IIT., considering himself the rightful sovereign 
of Scotland, conferred on the Earl of Crawford the title of 
“Duke of Montrose” by charter or patent. This was in 
consequence of the duke’s faithful loyalty and valuable 
services to the crown, he having, as is set up in a preamble, 
freely and successfully hazarded, “ut debebat, personam 
suam, suosque nobiles et vassallos pro persone nostre et 
corone tutamine et defensione, nostro etiam honore con- 
servando, et precipue ac novissime contra nostros infideles 
ligeos qui se contra nostram majestalem ct vexillum in 
campo bellieo apud Blackness opponebant, et pro suo ser- 
vitio nobis in futurum impendo.” <A few days after the 
title had been conferred, the armies of the insurgent nobles 
and that of the sovereign met at the battle of Stirling, 
which took place on June 11,1488. Itended in the defeat 
and death of James III., and the total dispersion and 
annihilation of his army. James IV. succeeded to the 
throne, and those nobles who had used him for their pur- 
poses against his father became in the ascendant, and ruled 
the kingdom of Scotland. By their influence they passed 
an act through the next Scottish Parliament, declaring 
that all dignities prejudicial to the king should be anoulled. 
All “alienations of land, &c., and creations of new digni- 
ties,” &c., were declared void. The act was passed on the 17th 
of October, 1488, and was in the following terms :—“ It is 
statute and ordained that all alienations of land, heritages, 
&c., creation of new dignities since the 2nd of February 
last past, by our Sovereign Lord’s father, whom God par- 
don, which might be prejudicial to our Sovereign Lord and 
the Crown that now is, be ceased and annulled, and of no 
effect or force in any time to come, because that such 
alienations, gifts, and privileges were granted after the said 
time for the assistance to the perverse counsel that was 
ae to the common good of the realm, and the cause 
of the slaughter of our Sovereign Lord’s father.” 

The point now debated is, whether the act of Parlia- 
ment should be applied to this undoubted grant of a 
dukedom by the rightful king to a faithful adherent. An 
additional point is raised as to whether a subsequent re- 
grant of the title by the Parliament was for the life of one 
person or in perpetuity. The family of Graham at pre- 
sent hold @ title of Duke of Montrose. But the present 
Earl of Crawford, descendant of the noble made a duke 
by King James III., now claims to be considered “ Duke 











of Montrose, and premier peer of Scotland.” Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly has been arguing the case before the House of Lords 
for several days. It is not yet decided. 


MISCARRIAGES OF THE CAB ACT. 


Unper the new law, every London cab is a casus belli. 
Taking a cab and quarrelling with the cabman are almost 
synonymous terms. The police courts are pestered with 
flurried “fares,” driven up by disputing drivers; and 
“ What is a mile?” is the question of the day. One case 
at Bow-street, on Wednesday, deserves attention. A cab- 
man claimed 2s. as distance fare from Fulham-road to 
Wellington-street, Strand: the fare demurred; and the 
disputants drove up to the police court. No table of dis- 
tance being yet published, the magistrate could not decide 
the question without having the ground specially mea- 
yaaet and for that purpose a deposit of 5s. from each 
party is requisite. But the cabman had not the 5s. about 

im. The magistrate, therefore, decided against him, 
and sentenced him to pay 40s., or go to gaol for a month. 
The startled rider interceded: he had found the cabman 
very civil; but the magistrate would not yield. The cab- 
man was led off to gaol. 

The “pine-apple” case has been finally decided. The 
cabman admits that he was wrong in attempting to charge 
2d. for each pine apple. But, said he, “I offered Mr. 
Bigg to drive him to Bow-street, to have it settled.” The 
magistrate explained, that the driver has no right to 





appeal to “the nearest police court”—that is the privilege | 


of the hirer of the cab. 
gether wrong,” said Mr. Henry. 


“ You have, therefore, been alto- 
“ But I did not use 


any abusive language,’ exclaimed the cabman, in a | they renounced the Roman Catholic faith to one of te 


burst of justification. He also has been sent to gaol for a 
month. 


The excitement has been kept up throughout 
week, and several cases had come before the ah 


court. In the great majority of cases the Irish have 
been the aggressors. 





“I WONT BE A NUN.” 


Tae Preston Chronicle relates the following story of 
scene at a railway station :— 

“Tt is anticipated that when the Nunneries Bi comes 
before the House of Commons, a caotaniieay tr has 
caused much excitement in this town during the present 
week will be brought under the notice of the Legislature 
the whole of the facts having been laid before Lord Pal’ 
merston, the Home Secretary, Mr. Chambers, the author 
of the Nunneries Bill, and other influential supporters of 
it; while, from another quarter, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Lucas, 
and other Catholic members have been acquainted with the 
particulars. Our borough members have also had their 
attention drawn to the case. It appears that two you 
ladies, about 14 and 16 years of age, the daughters of a 
respectable family residing in this town, and Lenni: of 
Burnley, have been hitherto educated in the religion of 
their father, as Roman Catholics, and it was his intention 
to take them to the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, at 
St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, to receive further education, and 
to act also in the capacity of pupil-teachers. Whether 
they had shown at any time previously any wavering in 
their opinions, we are not aware; but, on their comi to 
reside at Preston, a few weeks since, and about the time 
when their departure for the nunnery was resolved u; 


| clergy of this town, attended his Sunday school regularly, 


At Guildhall, on Wednesday, a nice point arose. A | 


cabman and a hirer respectively differed about extra fare ; 
and, both consenting, they appealed to the magistrate. 
After inquiry, the cabman was found to be in error, but 
not to blame, as the point was disputable. On which, the 
employer demanded whether the cabman should not take 
him back to the place from whence he came. A shout of 
laughter greeted the rider’s demand: the contingency is 
not provided for in the new act. 

Attempts at extortion by hirers are not uncommon. Mr. 
DuBarrytook a cab in the Haymarket to drive to Finsbury- 
cireus and back for 3s.6d. But he waited at two places for 
an hour and a quarter. 
could not thus “ diddle a cabman out of his fare.’ And so 
sentenced him to pay 8s. 67., besides 2s. for the summons, 
and 2s. 6d. for the cabman’s loss of time. 

Other cases, not specially interesting, have been de- 
cided. In most instances of dispute the cabmen have been 
judged right, and several gentlemen have been compelled 
to pay costs for their resistance to legal fare. 
Russell was ordered to pay 6d. additional fare, 2s. for 
summons, and 2s. 6¢. for loss of time to a cabman. 
Mr. Edward Penford was ordered to pay 4d. addi- 
tional fare, on a dispute whether the distance gone was 
over or under eight miles, 5s. for measuring distance, 2s. 
for summons, and 4s. for loss of time to driver. Major 
Citwell disputed whether he should pay a cabman 8s. 6d. 
for driving seven miles, and waiting two hours and a-half. 
He was adjudged to pay the amount, with costs of sum- 
mons, and for the cabman’s time. 


A cab-rider suffered severely on Thursday. Mr. James 


Payne Lloyd, Northampton, was summoned by George | 


Pickford for paying him less than his legal fare. The 
driver was ‘occupied five and a-half hours in waiting and 
driving from place to place. Mr. Lloyd paid him 6s., and 
he demanded 10s. Mr. Bingham decided that Mr. Lloyd 
should pay for distance and for waiting—this would en- 
title the driver to 10s., and his expenses, 4s. 6d. Mr. 
Lloyd was very sore at this decision, conceiving that he 
had paid the proper fare (which would have been so under 
the old act), and also on account of having travelled 
seventy miles to attend to the summons. 

Lady Alderson drove from Waterloo Station to Park- 
crescent, Regent’s-park, and refused to pay more than 
one shilling. The cabman summoned her; and her lady- 
ship, fearing another victory by those heroes of a hundred 
fights, compromised the matter out of court. 





IRISH PRIESTS AND ITALIAN REFUGEES. 
Tue Irish and [talians living near Gray’s-inn-lane have 
again been fighting. The dissension is both political 
and personal. The Times thus states the case :— 

“ There are some 300 Italian refugees at present resident 
in London, embracing all classes of society, from the edu- 
cated advocate and university student to the unlettered 
mechanic and simple artisan. These men are Mazzini’s 
admirers, and opposed to Pio Nono. It seems His Holi- 
ness has lately sent an Italian priest to this country, with 
instructions to note the conduct of the Mazzini sympa- 
thizers and report accordingly. This priest, during his 
stay in England, has been the guest of the officiating father 
of the Roman Catholic chapel in Baldwin’s-gardens, and 
the fact of his errand having become known to the Italians, 
a feeling of distrust and enmity has arisen against the Irish 

riests. This feeling has been increased by the latter hav- 
ing addressed observations from the altar to their congre- 
gations, reflecting upon the refugees and stating that their 
only object was to depose and degrade the Holy Father of 
the Church. On Monday last two Italians were engaged 
in conversation on the foot pavement in Baldwin’s-gar- 
dens, when one of the Irish priests passed by, and in so 
doing touched the shoulder of one of the refugees. The 
hot Italian demanded satisfaction for the insult. The 
— told him he was a low blackguard, and to be gone. 

he row, which has been already reported, followed. The 
Irish, led on by the priest, who brandished his umbrella 
after the fashion of a standard, gathered round their ‘ spi- 
ritual father,’ and kissing his hands and his fect, speedily 
demolished every window in the house of an Italian 
restaurant keeper, in which the offending refugees had 
sought shelter.” H 


Mr. George | 


and had consented, with the approbation of some of their 
Protestant friends, that he should inake arrangements for 
them entering a training school for teachers, the one at 
London and the other at Warrington. They were last 
week at the house of a near relative in the town, a Pro- 
testant, when their father and some other friends, finding 
persuasion unavailing, hit upon a device for obtaining 
possession of the girls, to take them to the nunnery. They 
were invited to take a trip to the sea-side, and Lytham 
was fixed upon for an excursion. This they accepted, and, 


| on Saturday last, they left with their father and an uncle 


The magistrate decided that he | 








for the train, but the latter then intimated their intention 
of going to Southport instead. The young ladies took 
their seats in a train for the south. Tickets for the whole 
party were, unknown to the female members of it, obtained 
for London, and the train then proceeded on its journey, 
without anything remarkable taking place until it arrived 
at the Newton Junction, when one of the railway officials 
passing, cried out, ‘ All here for London?’ One of the 
young ladies said, ‘No; we are for Southport ;’ upon which 
the father assured the person they were all right. One of 
the girls then ejaculated, ‘Oh! they are taking us to a 
convent!’ Such an exclamation created quite a scene, and 
many persons were at once at hand to render assistance 
for a rescue, if assistance were needed. Various reports 
were speedily in circulation, but although the aid of a ma- 
gistrate was vilunteered for necessary interference, had 
there been any opportunity of exercising it, nothing it was 
found could be done where a father was simply taking, as 
he stated, two girls to school. The wires of the electric 
telegraph were set in motion, and information of the ex- 
traordinary incident was conveyed to Preston and other 
places, and on the arrival of the train at the various sta- 
tions on its way to London considerable interest was ex- 
cited, news of the occurrence having preceded the train. 
We learn, that the young ladies are now in London at a 
branch establishment of the convent, where they are to 
remain for a few days previous to being taken to St. 
Leonard's. Their Roman Catholic friends allege that they 
are now reconciled to the prospect of a conventual re- 
sidence. We learn from other quarters that their dislike 
to a residence in a Roman Catholic school has not been 
overcome, and that they avow their intention of remaining 
Protestants. Several gentlemen of the town are interesting 
themselves on behalf of the young ladies, should there be 
any means of legally placing them in the way of professing 
the Protestant religion.” 

Doubt is thrown on this tale by the ignorance of it 
by Mr. Drummond and Mr. Whiteside, Protestant 
speakers in Wednesday’s debate on Nunneries. 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE OFFERED BY 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

A FEW months ago Lord Aberdeen stated to a large 
and influential deputation that if any of their number 
connected with the shipping interest were willing to 
convey letters across the ocean under the fourpenny 
charge for which the Government proposed to perform 
the transit service between Great Britain and its colo- 
nies, he was sure the post-office would gladly accept 
the offer. And since that declaration Lord Canning 
has intimated the intention of the Government to put 
up the conveyance of the mails to some of the colonies 
to the competition of private enterprise. These official 
statements have been widely published in the United 
States, and have elicited the following communication 
from a new steam packet company in New York :— 


Glasgow and New York Steam Ship Company, 
No. 33 Broadway, New York, 





June 25, 1853. 

Srr,—Observing the inclosed in the Journal of Com- 
merce, of the 22nd instant, I beg (as agent for the Glas- 
gow and New York Steam Ship Company wy | to say I 
shall be glad to make an arrangement with the British 
and American Governments to ¢ any quantity of mail 
bags at the rate of one penny sterling per letter. In the 
meantime we have only one steamship (the Glasgow) on 
the line, and that vessel makes her passages in 
twelve to fourteen days, Another (the New York) is now 
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P expect will be from thirty-six to forty- 

‘f _s and will be ready for sea by February 

others will be immediately contracted for, and 

will enable us to have fortnightly sailings 
ide of the Atlantic. < ° Sd 

use choose of this communica- 

ot will pmwh in forwarding the good ob- 
ote in view.—Yours, &c. J. M‘Symon. 

Burritt, Esq. ee 

groposition shows the practicability of the un- 

pots though it may be doubted whether the offer 

oh accepted until the Company have a greater 


saber of steers on the line. 


4RSON’S HAND IN THE LABOURER’S 
mw? POCKET. 
eros day labourer,” at Bideford, was called on to pay 


Faster offering to the parson of the parish, a 
Lad <a Be Justice of the Peace. The 


7% 


Ht 





vids 8 we find the case reported Ts 
«County Magistrates’ Court, Bideford, July 6th, before 
Wren, E. U. Vidall, Esq., and the Rev. T. P. H. 


“fis was the case adjourned from June 15th, when the 
jo. BH Farringdon, incumbent of Landcross, sum- 
“4 Thomas Morrish, a labourer, for the payment of 
4, the amount of two years’ Easter offerings. 

‘Before the trial commenced, the Rev. T. P. H. Coffin 
4-‘Seeing there is a reporter in the room, T wish it to 
jysotived that I do not sit in this case.’ He accordingly 


aes Farringdon sworn, said that the money 
isd not been paid. — 

‘Major Wren—W hat is your objection to pay ? 
‘Yorrish—I have never been called upon to pay it be- 
| ge. Itold Mr. Farringdon, if the claim was lawful, or if 
yeuld tell me what it was for, if right, I would pay ; 
igt hecould only say that it was Easter due. I am a day 
borer, and therefore exempt. 

‘The magistrates were referred to Burn’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
fd law,’ which states that Easter offerings are a compo- 
anon for al tithes, and from the payment of these 
igrlshourers are exempt, by statute 2 Edw. II.,c.13. A 
y conversation ensued, and ultimately the magistrates 
Pa to examine the references. 

“Qn returning, Mr. Vidall said—We have given the 
cae every attention, and agree that you are liable. This 
iw does not refer to Easter offerings, but to personal 
ties; from these, if you are a day labourer, you are ex- 
apt. The personal tithes are a tenth of the clear gains 
d erery person, except day labourers, to be paid to the 
;and I am sorry that you have put yourself in this 
paition, You are either mistaken, or have very ill ad- 











Tiers. 
| *Morrish—I expect Mr. Farringdon to prove that per- 
' multithes are not Easter offerings ; the law authorities 
| ay that they are. 





} 


. s je ted d t b 
‘and was summoned. In the Western Times, | This was objected to as unprecedented an ae 


WORKMEN AND WAGES. 


Suspense characterizes nearly all the wages movements ; 
decisive results being this week very few. The great Stock- 
port dissension is still unabated. The course the men took to 
meet the decision of the masters is thus told in a private 
letter placed at our disposal :— 

“A deputation was appointed to wait upon the Chairman of 
the Employers’ Association. Mr. Gee had ested a list of 
the towns and districts the average was taken . Mr. Gee 
referred them to the secretary, Mr. Hudson, with his compli- 
ments. They saw Mr. Hudson, and procured a list of thirty- 
five towns and districts from which the employers drew their 
average. A number of qualified persons was deputed to procure 
the necessary returns. This was effected in fourteen days, at a 
cost of over 401. After these returns had been inspected and 
systematized for easy reference, a respectfully-worded letter 
was despatched to the secretary, requesting to know when it 
would be convenient for them to meet a deputation to compare 
lists, and endeavour to arrange the difference. They received e 
short note in reply, repudiating the thirty-five towns area, like- 
wise the operative committee, and insisting in a most premature 
manner that the average should be taken from the entire 3 

the 
operatives. They contend that as the employers had adopted 
the thirty-five towns area to depreciate their wages, they were 
bound as honourable men to conform to the same to raise them. 
This they would not hear; and as the employers had thus broke 
faith with them, they very justly claim to have a voice in any future 
extension or re-adjustment of the area from which their wages 
is reckoned. They suggested that an area of ten miles round 
Manchester would be a fair and sufficiently extended enough 
area to take the average from, or if this did not meet their 
approb tion, that the dispute be referred to arbitration; the 
award to be final. I am sorry to confess that the praiseworth 
efforts of the operatives to bring the matter to an amicable 
termination was of no avail. Had they been met in the spirit 
they deserve, we should not have to lament the distress and 
poverty of our town. The employers shut themselves up in 
their association, deaf to the claim of h ity, and bl 


to the ordinary courtesy of society, as they have never acknow- 





| ledged the receipt of either of the last propositions, but treated 


| of complaint. 


“Mr. Vidall—You should have had a legal adviser; he | 


' would bave shown you. 

*Morrish—I am only a poor day labourer, and where 
ald get money to pay a lawyer? This is a demand 
which has never been made to me before. It is wrong, 
ad I will not pay it. In twenty parishes around it is not 
: neither was it in Landcross before Mr. Far- 
a came. Many do not pay it now; the constable 

not : 


“Mr. Farringdon—I have never been refused by any 
me. The constable had been parish clerk, and had pos- 
ably paid the offerings in his services. 

F You rent a garden of him, and stop it in the 
mat. Ihave only been in the parish six months ; and, for 
that reason, do not think I ought to be charged twelve 
noiths’ offerings, even if I am liable to pay. 

“Every objection was, however, over-ruled, and Morrish 
wus ordered to pay. This he neither would, nor could do, 
| aaa on his goods was issued for the amount and 





“THE DELUGE.” 
Gazar floods have seriously damaged the hay-crop in the 


| wages. 


peminees. In Wales many houses and bridges have been | 


ivept away by the swollen rivers. 
vied, At Cardigan a flash of lightning entered Mr. 
Havard’s premises, killed two pigs in the yard, 
muhed into the breakfast room, cleared the table of all the 
herpes cups, and saucers (not since found), swept a 
gitl into a corner, and then rushed out, leaving a 
rong smell of sulphur behind it. The fields round Chelms- 
‘ond have been changed into lakes, the tree-tops only peep- 
ing above the water. Haycocks swam on the surface over 
ne miles, and the railway bridge was endangered. The 
yof the Cherwell and the Isis has been also flooded, 


tad the hay has been “ saved” by men in boats. 


serious storms have likewise occurred. “A church | 


stuck by }j htning,” 


Me cleat 


oP feva the stairs, entered the church, went up again, 
wi gided by the west window.” Some persons were 
'Y injured, On the same morning, as we learn from 
; y penny-a-liner, “two clouds were seen approach- 
2 age. _ We = also informed that they were 
ug! rain,” and “accompanied by thunder.” 
ain gnbham the “ tide in the affairs of ear was turned 
, on Monday, “on the common became a penin- 
: mundation but by the dint of hard 
_ Pontoonin was the very necessary and only pos- 
hit e bad conduct of the South-Western 
ome to the hardships of the troops. The 42nd, 
thowee g, were kept for nearly an hour in a drenching 
Ihe, 1 bg a train, 
wi Treland weather has greatly improved of late, 


the report of the crops is fayourable, 


appears in two or three country 
enham, this week, while a marriage was 


Storms have also pre- | 


them with silent contempt. Three months were consumed in 
fruitless efforts to arrange the case with the employers; the 
patience of the work-people was exhausted; a legal week was 
given; a great cessation has taken place, which will require all 
the wisdom and prudence that this committee, combined with 
the united pecuniary aid from the surrounding districts and a 
generous public, to conduct the same to a successful termina- 
tion. —800/. has come from the surrounding district this 
week.” 

There was a rumour on the Manchester Exchange on 
Thursday, that it was contemplated by the masters whose 
operatives are on strike, to open their mills again at the 
advance demanded, and to try to reimburse themselves for 
the extra price they will have to pay for workmanship, by 
contracting their produce. At present it is contended 
that the advance demanded by the operatives would re- 
move the margin of profit existing on their produce; but 
by restricting the mills to four days work per week, pro- 
duction would be curtailed to such an extent as to force up 
prices in the market to cover the sacrifice of the manu- 
facturer, whilst the operative would have no valid ground 
Short time will probably be resorted to in 
other districts, for descriptions of cloth which are not re- 
munerative at present prices. 

Somesettlement is requisite. Thirty-seven outof forty-nine 
Stockport mills are closed for want of hands: the men are 
half-starving : the shopkeepers dependent on their custom 
are suffering, and the pawn-offices are glutted with goods. 
The masters are still firm in refusing the demanded ten 
per cent. In other parts of the country working men 
Ee in demands. At Glessop-dale, where the people 


ately gained time by a strike, they now ask for higher | 


The farm-labourers of Wiltshire are breaking 
their old agreements, and demanding advanced wages: 
warrants have been issued against some of them. The 
Kidderminster carpet weavers are still out on strike; the 
London artisans have resolved to assist them. The Lon- 
don policemen object to their present low pay (in classes 
2Qls., 18s. 4d., and 16s. 7d. per week), and also complain 
that they are forced to go to church in uniform, and to 
sit in a particular part of the church. Thirty men of the 
B division refuse to go to church in uniform. At a meet- 
ing of the division on Thursday a memorial to the Com- 
missioners was unanimously adopted. 

The successes of “the men” have not been many. The 
Salford police have got an advance of 2s. per week. The 
Hull cabinet-makers have won a reduction of the hours of 
labour ; they now work but 10} hours a day, and are dis- 
missed at two o’clock on Saturday. 

But the general prosperity of the working-classes is in- 
disputable. In Birmingham the artisans have no need of 
strikes. The trade of South Staffordshire in general is 
very brisk : “ Wolverhampton is fast rivalling Birmingham 
in its general wholesale trades.” The Australian demand 
in the market for hardwares is still very large. The sewed 
muslin manufacture in the North of Ireland is giving 
ample and well paid employment to thousands of hands. 

THE ASSIZES. 
Wome are concerned in most of the remarkable crimes 
investigated at the present Assizes. Offences against them 


are many, and their own offences are still more numerous. 
Attempts to kill children, born and unborn, form the great 


us ; | majority of the latter. The details are unpleasing, and we do 
a flash of lightning “struck the tower, | 


no more than indicate this general character of the state of 
English society, among the lower orders in the provinces. 

A curious action for “ damages in respect of a wife,” has 
been tried. Mrs. Sykes went into a shop where the shop- 
man Was pouring some naptha intoa lamp. The naptha 
exploded, and so frightened the woman that she died the 
next day, in childbirth. The husband sued the shop- 
keeper for the loss of his wife, and, in consideration of the 
loss to the children and the husband, the jury awarded 6/. 
to the eldest child, and 7/. 10s. to the next, 2/1. 10s. to 
another child of the dead wife by a former iage, and 
101. to the bereaved husband himself. Total value of the 
lost wife, 251. 

A painful case of seduction has been tried at York. 
Wilkinson, a master manufacturer, expressed affection for 
his cousin, a humble girl of eighteen, whose father was but 
an operative, Having kept company with her for some 


three days, and had no 
a fit of d lency, 

pit. The child was drowned in 
Some planks crossed the 
little body of the child, else she would ha’ 
herself. She yo re re a 

Perjury has ly ine judges have 
epplicd transportation as a punishment in the majosiiy of 
the cases. 

Woman’s virtue and woman’s peace of mind have in- 
creased in value, if the valuation by juries be a reliable 
criterion. At Huntingdon, a farmer has had to pay 5001. 
damages to his victim, “a guileless girl of eighteen.” 

At the Limerick Assizes, a constable was convicted of 
having killed his own illegitimate child. Next morni 
the judge called him up to receive sentence, but the gaoler 
answered, “ He is my lord.” He had hanged himself 
in his cell, that morning. 

A “breach of promise” case has been tried at Lewes. 
Mr. Duke, a widower of forty-five, with three children, 





engaged himself to marry Miss Hore, a lady of twenty- 

eight, with a fortune coming to her of 9,0001. But on 

examining the will which brought the fortune, Mr. Duke 
| discovered that Miss Hore would be out of the property 

for some time, and that it would be fixed on herself alone. 
| Mr. Duke then took le into corners, and asked them, 
| “Did Miss Hore drink ?” and on being told that she did 
not, he was loud in his rejoicings. Still he broke off the 
| match. He has been sentenced to pay 4007. and costs. 

At the Criminal Court of the same assizes, Caroline 
| Sherwood was tried for murdering her child. It was ille- 
| Ca, and she was a servant. She took the child (a 
ittle girl of five years) from the house where she boarded 
| it, and giving it some sweetmeats, walked with it towards 

Shoreham, The night was wet and foggy. When she 
| came about half way, she choked the child by tying a 

string round its neck. When arrested, she seemed dis- 

tracted with fear. She was sentenced to death, and fainted 
| as she heard the sentence. 

With the exception of the Monaghan Assizes, the Irish 
assizes generally show that the country is very tranquil. 
At Kildare Assizes, Birch, of the famous World 4 
brought an action for libel against the Freeman. In jus 
tification, it was shown that Birch was in the habit of 
obtaining money by threatening to write abusive articles, 
and a verdict for the defendant was found. 

At Lewes, a woman who killed her husband in a quarrel, 
by stabbing him with a knife in the breast, has been sen- 
tenced to transportation for ten years. 








BRUTALITIES TOWARDS WOMEN. 


Tue operation of Mr. Fitzroy’s Act, imposing severer 
punishments on brutal Me ey has not yet uced its 
expected effect. The offences have not diminished. Both 
| in their frequency and character they are as bad as ever. 
We have not reported them of late, as they are but com- 
monplace exposures of gross brutality. e majority of 
| the offenders have been Irishmen.) The following case, 
this week, we note; it represents the whole class :-— 
The wife of Michael Sullivan was in bed on Wed 
evening, when Sullivan came home, commenced - 


ing her with the most disgusting and filthy epithets. She 
became a’ and jumped out of bed. He instantly 
seized her by the throat, and after beating her with his 
fists upon the head and face, he took up the shovel and 


ker successively and assaulted her with them. He next 

nocked her down, kicked out one of her front teeth, and 
kicked her upon the abdomen and other parts of the body 
in such a violent and savage manner, that had she not 
succeeded in escaping from the room, he would have 
killed her. The children were all so that, seeing 
their mother run out almost naked, they followed her ex- 
ample, and made the best of their way into the street in 
| the same condition. Sullivan was sentenced to two months’ 

imprisonment with hard labour, on hearing which he began 
crying and praying for mercy. In the midst of it the wife 
exclaimed, “Thank God! I shall now have two months’ 
quietness.” 

The inequality of some of the new punishments in our 
Police Courts deservewebservation. For cases of assault 
where the hand alone was used, some istrates have 
given six months’ imprisonment, while for this assault, as 
aggravated as possible, only one-third of that punishment 
is awarded. 

One other case indicates a variety of the ordinaryruffianism 
William Master, alabourer, was charged on Monday with 
having beaten his step-son ns little boy of thirteen years), 
with a thick heavy strap. The boy’s back was sok wx 4 
scarified ; “the flesh appeared literally cut out from his 
body,” and his back and legs were one mass of bruises. 
” a: nee and hard labour” was the punishment 
awarded. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


| THE Queen has had a serious attack of the measles, 
which has literally run through the whole of the 
family. Her Majesty sickened at the close of last 
week, but that did not deter her from out 
her intention of proceeding to the Isle of on 
Saturday. From the bulletins issued by Sir James 
| Clark and Sir Henry Holland, we learn that she has 
passed favourably through the crisis, and is mow con- 
sidered convalescent. The Princess Royal and the 

















: unmarried, 12 and 18.”—Leeds Times. 
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Princess Alice have also had an attack, from which they 
have safely recovered. 


Mr. Michael Williams has been elected member for 
West Cornwall, in room of the late Mr. Pendarves. Mr. 
Thornhill has been elected for North Derbyshire. Mr. 
Evans, the son of the late member, withdrew after the 
first day’s poll. 

The “ Durham Petition” Committee have naively directed 
the serious consideration of the Hoase to the conduct of 
Mr. Coppock, respecting the presentation of the sham peti- 
tion, praying the seat for Lord Adolphus Vane. 

Mr. John Robert Godley has been appointed Chief Com- 
missioner for the collection of the Irish Income Tax. 

The new Governor of Jamaica, Mr. Barkly, is to receive 
the honour of knighthood, with the order of Civil Knight 
Commander of the Bath. The London merchants con- 
nected with Jamaica have already honoured Mr. Barkly 
with their confidence. They feasted him on Wednesday. 
The Duke of Neweastle was present, and Mr. Thompson 
Hankey was in the chair. 

The eldest daughter of the Emperor of Russia has been 
in London during the week, but simply as a private 


person. 

General Sir Joseph Thackwell, lately landed after his 
long and famous service in India, was received on Tuesday 
in Queenstown Harbour with marked demonstrations of 
respect. Bonfires blazed on the hills ; flags fluttered from 
all the vessels in the harbour, and the people loudly 
cheered. 

As a testimony to civic worth, a new dock at Liverpool 
was named after Mr. Bramley Moore. This gentleman 
set up as an independent Conservative candidate at the 
late Liverpool election. The Tory party, indignant at this 
offence, proposed on Wednesday at the Dock Committee to 
change the name of the Dock! the motion was defeated. 

The daily attendance at the Dublin Exhibition now 
averages over 10,000. 

The ‘commercial travellers of the United Kingdom 
number 30,000, and to provide a school for their orphan 
children, a large building is to be ted at Pinner. It 
will be completed, it is hoped, in a twelvemonth. 

The office of Colonial Secretary for the island of To 
is vacant, John Thornton, Esq., having accepted the office 
of agent and secretary to the General ioow Steam Packet 
Company at Calcutta. 

At Chichester, the Archeological Institute (making ex- 
cursions in search of the old and picturesque) were chur 
lishly refused admittance to Arundel Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Norfolk. The tourists were not excluded 
from a view of the exterior (a liberal concession.) The 
Chronicle reporter is satirical :—“ Harshness, is, however, 
a characteristic of ‘curry powder,’ and those who make 
it an habitual article of diet may naturally be expected to 
contract some of its peculiarities.” 











A new Town Hall is to be built at Leeds. It will cost 
41,835/. 

On the site of Smithfield-market, about to be removed, a 
square, or small park, is to be laid out for the health and 
pleasure of the citizens. 

The improvement of the metropolis was urged on Lord 
Aberdeen by a deputation on Saturday. The opening of eul- 
de-sacs, the widening of streets, the construction of arcades 
or glazed passages for the convenience of foot-passengers, 
and new streets to take away the thick stream of traffic 
through present thoroughfares, new bridges, more con- 
venient railway stations, and nearer, larger parks, were 
stated as the most urgent wants of the city. The funds 
could be raised by a direct tax on the 15,000,000/. yearly 
rental of London and the suburbs. . 

The new Government Bill for Savings Banks is objected 
to by the trustees of the grest majority of banks through- 
out the country. They object to the low rate of interest, 
to the taking away of the surplus funds of the respective 
banks, and to the exclusive responsibility of the trustees. 

Twenty-six emigrant vessels, of 16,300 tons, are now 
being fitted out at Liverpool for Australia. 

The militia raised in the past year numbered 56,746, and 
the estimate was 386,715/. 

Flags of all nations flutter in Falmouth Harbour: 135 
vessels arrived there within the last three days. The na- 
tionalities of this varied fleet are as follows :—English, 47 ; 
Greek, 7; Hanoverian, 2; Dutch, 7; Ionian, 1; Maltese, 
1; Sardinian, 12 ; Norwegian, 13; Neapolitan, 4; Austrian, 
14; French, 5; Hambro’, 2; Swedish, 7; Prussian, 6: 
Russian, 8; Danish, 3; Roman, 1; Wallachian, 1; American, 
1; Mecklenberg, 2; and Spanish, 5. 

The number of submarine messages is rapidly increasing 
from week to week. During the last week 2,766 messages 
(paying 1,3161.) have been sent between France and Eng- 
Jand and Belgium. At this rate the annual income of the 
Company would warrant a net dividend of eleven or twelve 
per cent. 

“A friendly game of cricket, exclusively played by fe- 
males (married against unmarried), came off on Friday 
week, at the village of Wales, near Rotherham. The ex- 
traordinary spectacle created quite a sensation, and conse- 
G “eae | there was a numerous concourse of spectators. 

he players wore bloomer hats trimmed with pink and 
blue, and decorated with rosettes of various kinds. The 
result of the game was as follows :—Married, 21 and 15; 


i employed the Prince de la Rocea, his friend 
pw exile, to arrange the distribution of money to 
lian re s in this country. Pietro Guccioni, 
img that his case was wilfully neglected, assaulted 
He has been bound to Loop the peace. 
hédally of legal verbi was proved last week at the 
Assizes. The 7th section of Lord Campbell’s 







fot the Better Prevention of Offences enacts that “ If 
\ payeon shall wilfully and maliciously cast, throw, or 
Bm ~—Apuse to fall or strike against, into, or upon any engine, 





tender, carriage, or truck, used upon any railway, any wood, 
stone, or other matter, or thing, with intent to endanger 
the safety of any person being in or upon such engine, 
tender, carriage, or truck, every such offender shall be 
guilty of felony, and upon being convicted shall be liable 
to be transported for his natural life, or to be imprisoned, 
&e.” Joseph Count was proved to have thrown a stone 
at atender. The stone passed near the heads of the en- 
gine-driver and stoker, but hit the tender. There was no 
person on the tender at the time, and on this account the 
offence is not included in the above clause. The man was 
acquitted. If the act had simply enacted that “throwing 
stones at a railway train’ was felony, the man would have 
been convicted. 

A clergyman living at Lichfield is much annoyed by a 
neighbouring brewery. The smoke from an engine stack 
pours into the parson’s rooms when the windows happen 
to be open, covering everything with smuts and dirt; 
then, again, the noise caused by a cooperage and a malt 
mill is so great that he cannot hear what his wife says if 
she is ten yards off; and lastly, the brewers have so built 
their premises that the rain pours from the roof upon a row 
of fruit trees, and completely destroys them. Upon the 
clergyman complaining of this some time back, he was 
told by one of the brewers that as he is no customer of 
theirs, but gets his beer from Bass, of Burton, he must 
just “put up with it.” An action was brought, but the 
case has been referred to arbitration. 

A man named Elliott opened a betting-shop at Man- 
chester. Crowds flocked to him, and in a few weeks he re- 
ceived 1500/. in wagers on the races. The day after the 
races he was gone. 

The litigation between the “ York and North Midland” 
Directors and Mr. George Hudson promises to be eternal. 
The Master of the Rolls was “ shocked” on Wednesday by 
another suit. It was an action to compel an account of 
monies misappropriated by Mr. Hudson. 


Abraham Giles, a labouring man, paid his addresses to 
a servant-girl in Warwick-square. He had a quarrel with 
her. On Monday evening & visited her, and on leaving 
the house, put his hat upon the railings, and then put the 
barrel of a loaded pistol in his mouth. He pulled the 
trigger, and his brains were shattered against the railings. 
He had left his watch with the young girl. 


Sabbatarian tyranny is homeopathic in its operations. 
At Bradford (as the local Observer records) a poor widow, 
Judith North, was fined 5s, and 11. 1s. 4d. (!) costs for 
selling on the Sunday “a pennyworth of nuts.” “ In dis- 
posing of this case, Mr. Pollard said disgraceful proceedings 
were practised every Sunday in a garden at Undercliffe, 
apparently without any interference on the part of the au- 
thorities, and inquired of Mr. Ingham how this happened. 
Mr. Ingham reminded Mr. Pollard that the garden re- 
ferred to was within the borough.” This straining at a 
nut and swallowing a garden is characteristic of these 


' pious people, who devour the widow's substance, and for a 
| pretence make long prayers. 


As Mrs. Coombes and Mrs. Eyten, her daughter, were 
walking in Church-street, Shoreditch, they found that a 
tall, strong young man persistingly walked by their side. 
The younger lady soon detected the stranger’s hand in her 





ket. She seized him by the arm: he struggled, but 
she held on. He then struck her a heavy blow in the 
stomach, but though in fearful agony she still held him 
fast until a policeman came up. (Being pregnant the life 
of the lady was seriously endangered by the coward’s blow.) 
Three months’ imprisonment for the attempted robbery, 
and six months’ imprisonment for the assault, have been 
awarded to the fellow. 

The Methodists have been fighting amongst themselves 
for some time on some point of doctrine or discipline. At 
the little village of Yeadon, Yorkshire, two separate parties 
wished to use the chapel for service. The “Conference” 
party got there first, and got an old soldier with a blunder- 
buss to protect them. A stone was thrown at the windows, 
the old soldier fired, and seriously wounded Hiram Yeadon 
in the leg. The old soldier apologized before the judge, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for one month. 


How the “douceurs for situations” go, is told in the 
report of the Insolvent Court. Mr. Sykes offered to give 
2007. for a situation. Mr. Thomas Wilson, a respectable 
architect, and a man of an inventive turn, offered him a 
situation of 1007. a year in the Great National Pyramid 
Necropolis Association office. There was such a company, 
but it found little patronage, and Mr. Sykes, after giving 
2001., found little to do. He was released from his attend- | 
ance after receiving 23/. salary. Wilson became insolvent, | 
and Sykes opposed his release. | 

In a confectioner’s shop in Leicester-square a fire broke | 
It burned down the interior of a very | 


out on Wednesday. 
large warehouse. 

The gas at the Sun Inn (village of Bootle near Liver- 

pool) exploded, blew up the house, killed one man, and | 

injured two others. | 

| 

| 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEKR. | 
Ir is satisfactory to notice a further decrease in the mor- 
tality of London. Inthe week that ended last Saturday 
the deaths registered were 904; in the preceding week they 
were 925; within the last six weeks the weekly number 
has been reduced by a hundred. In the ten weeks corres- 
ponding to last week of the years 1843.52 the average | 
number was 1004, which, raised in proportion to increase 
of population, becomes 1104. Hence it appears that the 
actual number of deaths in last week is less than the esti- 
mated amount by 200. 

Fatal cases produced by zymotic or epidemic diseases, 
and registered last week, are in the aggregate 225; the 
average number in ten corresponding weeks, after cor- 
rection for increase of population, is 337. This average, | 
however, is swelled by the cholera of 1849, and makes the | 
comparison more favourable for last week than if founded | 


| John F. Churton, colonial chaplain, and minister 0! 


on the results of ordin: ears. i 
exhibits a catahanelite Mecsas ro 
namely, diarrhoea, which amounts to 64, 
sentery, the numbers in the last three weeks 
34, 39, 54. Small-pox was fatal to two children, 
to 26, scarlatina to 26 and one adult, in, g-cough 
croup 8, thrush 4, influenza one; purpura to two Al 
— and other fever 51; erysipelas, 7, syphili 
three cases of cholera were registered in the week, Sai 
Last week the births of 746 irle§ 
1367 — were registered ig pm tan ‘etiea 
corresponding weeks of the years 52 
number was 1289. - teal ave 
At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
of the barometer in the ma was 29598 ng The 
of the barometer decreased from 29°81 in. at the beginn) 
of the week to 29-90 in. by 9h. a.m. on the 12th: 
to 29°16 in. by noon on the 14th; and increased to 24 
in. by the end of the week. The mean tem rature of thy 
week was 58°7 degs., which is 3:3 degs, on than the 
average of the same week in 38 years. The mean 
pe agra was below the average on every day va 
week, except Monday and Tuesday ; it was more than ¢ 
degs. below the average on the last three days. 
highest re occurred on Tuesday, and ‘was 4 
degs.; the lowest on Monday, and was 50-4 degs. The 
greatest difference betwen the dew point temperature and 
air temperature was 167 degs., and occurred on Tuesday; 
the least 2°3 degs. on Wednesday ; the mean di ference in 
the week was 8'6 degs. The wind blew from the south. 
west. The week has been remarkable for rain; the quan. 
tity measured in inches that fell on Wednesday was 10, 
on Thursday 2°63, on Friday .28, on Saturday .13; the 
total amount of the week 3°14. ; 


ill 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 9th of July, at Dernwenfaur, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of George Byng Morris, Esq.: a son. 

On the 10th, in Lansdowne-place, Brighton, the Baroness de 
Linden : a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Westover, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Hon. William a’Court Holmes : a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, the wife of 
William Bacchus, Esq. : a daughter. 

On the 17th, at 24, Maida-hill, West, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Stopford, C.B., her Majesty's Sixty-fourth Regiment: a son. 

On the 17th, the wife of the Rev. J. N. Langley, M.A., of 
Wolverhampton : a son. 

On the 18th, at Aynhoe, Lady Fanny Cartwright: a daughter, 

On the 18th, at Doneraile, County of Cork, the Hon. Mrs, 
St. Leger: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 13th, at Rotterdam, C. W. Hoyack, Esq., to Eliza, 
third daughter of Sir James H. Turing, Bart., H.M. Consul in 
that city. 

On the 14th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Arthur Prime, 
Esq., son of R. Prime, Esq., M.P., of Walhberton-house, Sussex, 
to Mary Matilda, daughter of the Rev. Robert Machell, of Etton 
Rectory, Yorkshire. 

On the 14th, at Kelly, Harry Reginald, second son of Sir 
William L. 8. Trelawny, Bart., Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Cornwall, to Juliana, eldest daughter of Arthur Kelly, Esq., 
of Kelly, in the county of Devon. 

On the 14th, at Paris, Alexandrina Aurora, eldest daughter of 
Monsieur de Gessler, Russian Consul-General in —) to 
Monsieur Charles Lacroix, of Paris and of Chatou, pré St. Ger- 
main, Attaché au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres; and atthe 
same time, Maria Aurora, second daughter of Monsieur de Gess- 
ler, to Monsieur Charles Lambert de Ste. Croix, of Paris, and 
of Montligny, prés Montmorency. f 

On the 16th, at St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, Keith Ed- 
ward Abbott, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul at Tehran, Persia, to 
Agnes Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 8. Osborne Gibbes, Bart. 

On the 16th, at St. Marylebone Church, George Bourchier, 
Esq., Captain in the Bengal Artillery, son of the late Rev. Ed. 
ward Bourchier, Rector of Bramfield, to Georgina Clemiteoa, 
younger daughter of John Graham Lough, Esq., of 42, Hare- 
wood-square, 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Alexander Ma- 
theson, of Ardross and Lochalsh, M.P., to the Hon. Lavinia 
Mary Stapleton, sister of Lord en _ Seam 

On the 19th, at St. Mary Abbott’s Church, Kensington, Josep», 
only son of Joeeph Rushbridger, Esq., of 6, Ad coat at 
Kensington, Sophia Matilda, second ree of Major-G 
Wavell, K.F., K.C.S., F.R.S., of Bulling am-place, heaton. 
and granddaughter of the late Sir Wiliam Paxton, of M 
dall, Carmarthenshire. ‘ 

On the 20th, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, John —_ 
Esq., of Chatham-place, Blackfriars, dson of the fs 
Richard Perrott, Bart., Lord High Admiral of — 
nephew of the present baronet, to Laura serge 
daughter of the Rev. John Wood, late of Grea! , 


Worcestershire. 
DEATHS. 
On the 26th of January, at Auckland, New Zealand, the Rev. 


f St. Paul's 


Church, Auckland, aged fifty-six. 

On the 24th of March, on board H.M.S. Sphynz, — 
Trincomalee and the Cape, from fever yee a ot the 
wounds received while serving under Captain . ink Hinde 
storming of Donabew, in Burmah, aye third 
aged twenty-three, late mate of a taomadh, in ema 


| son of the late Rev. Thomas Hinde, 


of Lancaster. 

On the 8th of May, at Guatemala, Charles Rudolph, Kis, 
Esq., Consul-General of their Majesties the ary ae 
on Hanover, and of the Hanse Towns, 11 See tnt ae. y 
partner in the firm of Klée, Skinner, and Co., 0! Ys 
forty-nine. 

On the 12th of June, at Jerusalem, 
William, infant son of the Right 
Jerusalem. : 

On the 27th, off St. Vincent, on his 
the recovery of his health, the Rev. ” nt 
lonial chaplain at the Gold Coast, aged forty-elg ; hin Chazles, 

On the 14th of July, at Hurstbone-park, Hants, Jo! 

Farl of Portsmouth, in his eighty-sixth year. «jesmiliitadiby 

On the 16th, at Notting-hill, London, age Majes! > Com 


ten months, Frederick 
ey.the Lord Bishop of 


e to England for 
liam Cornewall, c0- 


Frederick Grigg, Esq,, for sixteen years ca OP 
missioner of Ar Si eration at Rio de Janeiro, under the 
striction Treaties, P 
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Public Mfoirs. 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and c lsive, as 


keep things fixed when all t 
of its creation in eternal pro 











CROPS AND TRADE: SPRING AFTER 
WINTER. 

Be it peace or war, we are about to have a 
winter of high prices, and thrifty folks will 
ble at the “rise” in many things; but if 
islike of taxation is a piece of vulgarity, high 
prices are not an unmixed evil, and certainly the 
coming winter possesses as yet no gloom to dis- 
hearten us. On the contrary, if prices are likely 
to rise in some articles, it is so all round, with a 
few exceptions not in themselves disadvantageous, 
such as tea. Business is likely to be good, so that 
profits, too, may rise, and salaries, and wages. 
And what is more, the prospect beyond the winter 
is sunny enough; so that we need not anticipate 

Christmas absorbed in fear of* the bills.” 

The sky has been cloudy, no doubt; but if, 
as Lord Ashburton reports, that most grievanced 
and foreboding of animals, the British farmer, 
can learn to look on a dark sky with equanimity, 
so no doubt can we who are lpep-telline 4a 
know something about the sources of our busi- 
ness, of our gold—who understand the expan- 
sion of commerce—who are, in short, wise, and 
strengthened by a far-seeing, and not a blind, 
reliance upon Divine Providence. If the sky is 
overclouded, is it not by the force of those very 
laws that uphold the sun and the firmament, 
bid the ear of corn to grow, and endow man 
with the miraculous and inscrutable power of 
converting grass into corn or into flesh? Is it 
not by force of the same laws which are making 
the corn grow elsewhere? Assuredly. Have 
we, then, lost our faith in Free-trade, that at the 
first severe trial of it we give up our just expec- 
tations? for we must remember, that we not 
only expect free admission for existing products 
by favour of Free-trade, but we have calculated 
also that it would stimulate production abroad. 
The Daily News opportunely reminds us, that 
while Lord Ashburton, Lord Harrowby, and 
many others, are actually proclaiming the im- 
proved condition of the British farmer, our ave- 
rage annual import of corn has progressively 
risen from 1,900,000 quarters, five yeurs back, to 
4, 5, or 6,000,000 of quarters in the last year, 
when the average price was 30s. 9d. The price 
is now 49s. to 59s.; and are we to anticipate that 
a successive rise of price—for such it has been, 
the price in 1851 being only 38s. 6¢d.—has not 
induced the growers, east and west, north and 
south, to prepare for us? Undoubtedly it has. 

The reports from our own grain districts are 
full of apprehension; but we must remember 
two cheering circumstances—that the English 
farmer is learning to rely not solely upon wheat, 
whence partly his independent cheerfulness ; and 
that the English corn-dealer habitually exagge- 
rates the worst contingencies at this season. 
From France, also, but a few weeks since, we 
had alarming reports of scarcity to come ; and the 
Government has now anticipated emergencies 
by decree: as yet, however, it is far from being 
certain that the injury to the grain crops in that 
country is more than partial. From Germany we 
have that “‘ no news,” which, in this instance, is 
most certainly ‘‘ good news.” Southern Russia 
also has supplies, if the intrigues and mud of the 
Emperor will permit them to come. And America 
has not only had a good season from the St. Law- 
rence to the Mississippi, but has unquestionably 
indulged more than almost any other country in 
gga for the expanding market of England. 

ven in corn, rahe sy we need not yet lose 
heart of hope. 

_If prices are rising in the corn-market they are 
rising also in other trades; if you have to pay 5/.a 
load for the hay with which you feed your horses, is 
not the freight that you can charge for your ship- 
Ping in the city at a fine figure? If the conductor 
of your omnibus tells you it is the hay that has 





raised the fare from three pence to four pence, 
is not your commission on Birmingham goods 
sent outwards to Australia standing at a corres- 
ponding amount? 

No doubt another fear is haunting tradesmen 
and employers of all classes, in the continued 
upward pressure of wages; and there is an in- 
stinctive feeling, that even in trades where the 
rise has not actually taken place, it is onl 
awaiting a new opportunity to be effected, 
and a continued improvement appears to 
be as certain as any human calculation can 
make it. We have the proof, at least of one 
kind, in the official Report of the Emigration 
Commissioners ; one > the most remarkable 
documents that any department has laid before 
the public. The Commissioners calculate that 
emigration has not hitherto told very decidedly 
on the price of labour; it has removed surplus 
labour,—nearly 2,000,000 of the Irish people 
since 1841; it has been removing the people at 
the rate of 300,000 a-year, of 360,000 in the last 
year; and it is continuing to remove them; for 
the emigration of the first three months and a 
half of 1853 exceeded that of any previous year 
during the same period. Our readers knew all 
this before ; but this report shows us that the 
causes of that emigration must continue. In 
Australia there is a vast gold field,—richer at 
some spots, poorer at others,—but probably 500 
miles long by 100 broad ; and diggings formerly 
abandoned have again been worked productively, 
even in the neighbourhood of Sydney. That 
field must be filled and exhausted, before emigra- 
tion to Australia can cease; to say nothing of 
the claims for labour advanced by the constantly 
extending settlement and trade of Australia. In 
British North America an immense system of 
railways has just sprung into being. In them- 
selves, roads have always proved to be an im- 
mediate cause for the establishment of settlements 
on the roads; and the same principle applies to 
railroads. The farmers are besieging the emi- 
gration offices for labourers; and Mr. Hawke, 
the emigration agent for Western Canada, speaks, 
we believe, with no exaggeration, and describes 
the general character of all British North 
America, when he says: ‘As these extensive 
works will not be completed for several years, 
and as such a large outlay of money will stimu- 
late every other branch of business, I do not 
think it will be possible to overstock the labour 
market for many years to come; in fact, the 
prospects before us are of the most cheering 


| description, and capitalists, merchants, mechanics, 


farm servants, and common labourers, may safely 
calculate on finding in Canada an abundant de- 
mand for skill, capital, and labour, to a profitable 
as well as to an almost unlimited extent.” 

Two data mark the future continuance of emi- 
gration to the United States, besides the striking 


| fact, that hundreds of thousands yearly are ab- 
| sorbed into the immense labour market of the 








Republic. The Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany is advertising for 10,000 men to be em- 
ployed, at a dollar a day, for three years. And 
the remittances of money for emigrants, sent to 
bring their relations after them, have swelled 
from 460,0007. in 1848, to 1,404,0007. in 1852, 
with a continuance of the same striking subsidy 
sent through our Post-oflice during the present 
year. But all that has been said about emigra- 
tion might, with a change of terms, be said about 
the productive trade of those countries. Coun- 
tries that receive emigration invariably abound 
in the first articles of production; and every 
emigrant sent out from this country is nothing 
more than a commissioner sent out, with great 
profit to himself, to transmit back to us corn, 
maize, wool, tallow, gold, in steady and increas- 
ing quantities. But a community dealing in such 
things, and on such a scale, is also a great con- 
suming community; and thus, while we have 
those iarge subsidies in kind, from the very 
countries that are relieving us of anything like 
surplus population, they are setting our ma- 
chinery to work at home in a trade that is con- 
stantly increasing. We have only been repeating, 
with a new attestation, facts already familiar to 
the public ; but we here have the scale to which 
they are extended, and the certainty of their 
continuance marked out in the most authentic 
manner. 

Can there be any doubt after this that profits 
and wages must be sustained in England? We 
have, indeed, no evidence of any such doubts ; 
and in the absence of evidence, we cannot pre- 





sume they will. Why, then, need we fear the 
rise of a few pence in the price of a four-pound 
loaf, or grudge the addition of a few shillings to 
the wages of those industrious classes, who now, 
by their diminished numbers, are called upon to 
perform a larger share of work, and to do it 
more effectually. In fact, the labour market 
has risen in character as well as price. Agricul- 
ture is requiring the skilled qualifications that 
have hitherto been held peculiar to manufac- 
tures. Wages will naturally partake that change 
of character. It is not a concession to the 
working classes; it is simply an adjustment of 
our arrangements to facts. If emigration has 
— or but little effect, as compared with 
the general prosperity, in raising wages, evi 
odditional draft fom the labodeing classes an 
now begin to tell upon the quotations in the 
labour market, and to tell not vaguely, but with 
great precision and manifest effect. A labouring 
class well-to-do, however, must be in many re- 
spects far more economical for the community 
than a poor labouring class—less costly to keep 
in order—less exacting in r rates—more re- 
munerative, both in the form of labour and in 
the form of swelling the home consumption. 
This, also, is only a repetition of known facts ; 
but we now see that they are facts which must 
continue with the continuance and development 
of their causes. If our police, as public servants, 
are justly demanding better — to meet rising 
prices, and a rising scale of comfort and appear- 
ances in their own class, that also is a necessary 
adjustment, but it is one that in our enlarged 
abundance we need not grudge. In short, there 
is plenty for us all; and if some few articles 
grow alittle dearer for a season, we ean afford 
to pay for them, and yet not need to stint our 
neighbour. 





THE MORAL OF TORY TRIUMPHS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Wnuar we said, when the Liberal petition against 
a Tory return for Liverpool was in progress 
before a Parliamentary Committee, as to the 
utter incompetency of the petitioners to follow ap 
their probable technical victory by the actual gain 
of the two seats, has been fully and rather 
ludicrously illustrated by the subsequent election 
which took place on the 9th. The Liberals un- 
seated on petition Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. 
Turner, two Tories, and, on election, have again 
seated two Torics, Mr. Horsfall and Mr. Liddell ; 
—meanwhile, the Liberals, having spent about 
10,000/. on the petition, and in the election, made 
themselves the jest of the Tories ;—an amusing 
sequel of their successful indignation at the 
extensive system of bribing and treating preva- 
lent on the affluent and immoral banks of the 
Mersey. Our Conservative, old and young To 
contemporaries, have of course insisted that the 
last return, confirming so emphatically the first, 
demonstrates that Conservatism is the predomi- 
nant political element in the heterogeneous com- 
munity of the “ first port,” and the local Liberals, 
we observe, mumble an explanation of their re- 
newed defeat in the sotto voce insinuation that 
there’s to be another petition,—no doubt again 
to result in a further expenditure of a Liberal 
10,000/., and a further remplacement in Tory re- 
presentatives. But as the matter involves a ge- 
neral moral, the charges are worth inquiring into. 
It would indeed be a singular and not encouraging 
sign of the times if it could be made out that the 
first port in the empire, which possesses a popula- 
tion of half a million, with its vast aggregate 
wealth pretty well diffused in that busy and 
energetic crowd, does with deliberate intent pre- 
fer for its representatives worn-out heroes of rear- 
ward Derbyism. Let us see if we cannot rescue 
the “ first port” from some of the heavy weight 
of political odium for some time resting on it. 

Onevery remarkable circumstance in connexion 
with the last election at Liverpool is presented :— 
After the fight was over, and the losing candi- 
dates were addressing their abashed sympa- 
thisers, we find the Liberals boasting, with 
triumphant pertinacity, that they had not made 
the slightest effort to win !—declarations which, 
we remark, were strangely cheered by the sym- 
pathisers. ‘The Tories had a super nisa- 
tion,” said the too honourable Liberals; “* but we, 
—no, gentlemen—thank God—we, the Whigs— 
we had none. We had no canvassers, no cabs, no 
committees, no colours, no plans, no purpose; we 
trusted to the gushing Liberalism of the en- 
lightened community ; we were sure we needed 
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no factitious aid; we trusted to the good old cause, 
ae Then there were loud cheers—the 

iberals actually take a pride in having played to 
lose. Does not this explain everything as to the 
election? In electoral, asin other worldly strug- 
gles, people only get what they work ie and 
those, it is well known, who trust to gratuitous 
enthusiasm for the “ cause,” are invariably left 
at the bottom of the poll. It was this obvious 
absence of any Liberal organization in the town, 
—a deficiency proved in all the naive revelations 
offered to the committee,—that we commented 
upon in ourformer articleon thesubject; and what 
has nowoccurred renders what we then said all the 
more forcible, both in local and general applica- 
tion. In the first place, it is plain that in the 
case of Liverpool—there being no organisation 
for a caucus which could seleet-—two or three 
old Liberals, knocking about ’Change, pick up a 
candidate, generally a very “dark” one. and 
in this instance a retired Indian judge, highly 
estimable, no doubt, but of whom the Liverpool 
and English public know next to nothing; that 
when one Liberal is in the field, other tentative 
Liberals must keep off, lest they should ‘ split” 
the interest; that, then, the contest lying be- 
tween decided Tories and dubious Liberals, the 
Radicals, of whom, necessarily, there are vast 
masses in so great a town as Liverpool—and 
in Liverpool having the advantage of being led 
by one of the most energetic and able politicians 
in the kingdom, Mr. J. R. Jeffrey—have no 
option but to oppose the Tories, which they gene- 
rally do ina negative sense, by staying at home, 
leaving the few of their body who vote at all, to 
give a cold and reluctant vote. Hence, the 
bustle and energy on the Tory side, contrasted 
with the apathy on the other, leads to false 
impressions about the town; and hence, also, 
as there is organisation on one side, and none 
on the other, and as the organised side, mean- 
ing to win, does not stick at offering pecu- 
niary inducements to the few hundred corrupt, 
the Tories generally win, and, as in this instance, 
just by the amount of those corrupt hundreds, 
the “ freemen.” What occurs in Liverpool occurs 
in all large towns, where the leading ‘“‘ Liberals” 
do not happen to be also “ Radicals,” for the 
Tories are a compact body, fighting against a 
divided body: against the Conservative-Liberals, 
busy old gentlemen knocking about Change, and 
the ardent and earnest working-men voters, who 
have had no opportunity of selecting their own 
man. The moral, therefore, is, simple enough :— 
Let the Radicals, wherever they are strong 
enough, organise, and take the initiative out of 
the hands of the old “ Liberals” knocking about 
‘Change. But a further inquiry, which arises 
out of these Liverpool proceedings, is, why, when 
the existence of the corrupt class is known, and 
when it is also known that this corrupt class 
turns the election, should the Liberals not play 
the same game as the Tories? It appears that 
at Liverpool, when the polling was alone and 
the “freemen” were making terms with the 
Tories, one Liberal gentleman said to another 
Liberal managing gentleman, ‘The Tories are 
giving 5s. a head: let us give 10s. a head: 5001. 
will gain us the day.” But the Liberals, though 
certain of their defeat, refused to win on such 
terms ; and very many Liberals, taking the usual 
artificial point of view, will say they did quite 
right. We do not discern this exalted morality. 
The Liberals are supposed to be fighting now for 
a reform bill, which will get rid of the corrupt 
classes, and, waiting that deliverance, they 
may surely turn the weapons of corruption 
against the corrupt. Supposing that they had 
spent this 5002. in bribery, confessing it openly, 
and winning, with a protest against the means, 
and supposing that the Tories, with much moral 
indignation, had petitioned, would it not be a 
great advantage to have, in the committee, two 
parties combining to prove the corruption of the 
present electoral system? One such spectacle in 
a Parliamentary committee, with such a back- 
ground as Liverpool, and we should be a little 
more confident about the tone of Lord John’s 
bill for next session. 


Let us, however, t our Conservative con- 
temporaries what they insist upon. Let us 
admit that a bond fide majority of the existing 
electors of Liverpool do, as a rule, prefer worn- 
out old Tories to worn-out old Liberals—which 
is the average comparison. But is not the very 
fact, of such a limitation of choice, and of such a 
result, the most decisive condemnation of the 





present electoral system? In or about Liver- 
1 are half a million of prize people of Great 
ritain; and on the register are about 12,000 
electors—1500 of these being, generally, bribable, 
“freemen” cum privilegio; and 7000 out of the 
12,000 being voters of that well-to-do and care- 
less commercial class, who, when they seek a 
candidate, seek merely a man competent to look 
well after the local and strictly mercantile busi- 
ness in the House of Commons. Is that a state 
of things with which Liverpool should be con- 
tent, or with which England should be conteut 
for her first port? Is it fair to infer from the 
recorded votes of the 12,000, what are the views 
of the first port about national politics? Let us 


at’ the same time point out that if national | 
suffrage were extended to pate © to-morrow, | 
d still be ques- | 


the tendencies of Liverpool wou 


tionable. The “first port’ is not very ty A 


One thousand of the present electors are Irish 
lation is Irish, and not exclusively Catholic Irish, 
or the pulpit influence of that distinguished 
Orangeman, Dr. M‘Neile, would be unaccount- 
able. There are probably more Scotehmen in 
Liverpool than in any Scotch town, Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Edinburgh excepted. A fourth of 
the Jews of Great Britain are centred in Liver- 
pool. There is an immense naturalised mass of 
Germans. There are many hundred Greek 
merchants. There are many hundred Yankee 
merchants. Very mixed influences are, there- 
fore, at work in such a community ; and its elee- 
tions, under any system, would be exceptional 
in character. Under the present system, Tories 
being almost invariably A ssw it is simply ab- 
surd to suppose that the first port holds Lord 
Derby to be the only current British statesman. 


RESCUE FOR CHILDREN IN THE STREETS. 
Tue measures introduced by Lord Shaftesbury 
in the Upper House, and by Mr. Adderley in 
the Lower, for the State education of juvenile 
mendicants and criminals, though not likely to 
be finally carried this session, will unquestion- 
ably be most serviceable towards the ventilation 
of the highly important subject with which they 
deal. Simple as is the principle involved, and 
plainly demonstrable as is its correctness, a sad 
experience makes it obvious to us that there are 





‘many sturdy hobbies and inveterate eeu 


which it must outride, or override, before it can 
arrive at the goal of Parliamentary success. We 
advocated it before Lord Shaftesbury, and will 
advocate it with him, in firm hope of a happy 
end, but not in any expectation of an immediate 
triumph. Only on Wednesday last, Sir G. 
Strickland opposed a Bill mene: Sh compulsory 
vaccination for the poor, because, he said, it was 
an infraction of the voluntary principle ; and sug- 
gested that it was meddling with the liberty of the 
subject not to permit every free and independent 
infant in this glorious country to have a spread 
the small-pox if the small citizen’s fond mother 
pleased. Obviously, it must take this kind of 
perception some time to consider how far Milton, 
or Feargus O’Connor, or any of the other histo- 
rical Liberals, with whom the Strickland class 
have a confused sort of acquaintance, would have 
approved of the apparently tyrannical course of 
removing a young pickpocket from the roof of 
his affectionate parents, or teaching a hopeful 
mendicant that he has a vocation a little higher 
than to beg. Vice and small-pox are both cdn- 
tagious ; if the voluntary prineiple requires us to 
let infants, who object to having their arms punc- 
tured, disseminate the one disease, why should 
it not give ruffian fathers permission to spread 
the other? It must be sometime, too, after con- 
ventional radicalism is satisfied, before Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Newdegate can arrange upon a course 
of instruction which both can support, and before 
the economists can decide whether criminals, in- 
expensively educated by the Devil, and subse- 

uently strangled as frugally as possible by the 

tate, are or are not, on the whole, preferable to 
citizens, bought—at more, perhaps, than they 
were worth—in the cheapest market, and likely, 
prudence may suggest, to be sold for less than 
the cost of their bringing up, even in the dearest. 
These considerations are not of the sort to lead 
to prompt conclusions ; but we are thankful that 
a subject which we have formerly taken up— 
hopefully—from a sense of its importance, has at 
length forced itself upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment at all. Once fairly launched and honestly 
advocated, a proposition like Lord Shaftesbury’s, 
or Mr. Adderley’'s, if reasonably modified as to 





| 





details and machinery, cannot fail of ultimate 
success. Let us but in sight the import. 
ance of the end, the simplicity of the means, the 
sincerity of the proposers, and the good sense of 
the Legislature; we need not then doubt of a 
measure, such as the noble lord asks, if not ex. 
actly identical with his own or Mr. Adderley’s 
being carried in the course of next session. ; 

The case is easily established. Whoever 
walks the street, whoever reads the police re- 
ports, must see daily instances of involuntary 
mendicancy and crime into which children, know- 
ing nothing of right and wrong, are forced by 
parents who own no law but the police, and no 
gospel but the Newgate Calendar. In such cases 
magistrates find themselves in the most awkward 
of dilemmas. The accused is guilty in act, but 
not in will; has done wrong, but has exercised 
no choice in doing it. To send him to prison is 


\ _ to punish where there was no sin, because no 
Catholics—perhaps a fourth of the whole ma 


volition; to discharge him is to remit him to 
society the most corrupting, and to examples 
the most pernicious. What hope is there in 
either case for the child? He cannot distinguish 
between these rival authorities, to neither of 
which he owes any obligation, or renders any 
allegiance but that of the brute, dreading stripes. 
He has been ordered to beg or steal, and ae 
suffered penalties for his obedience. He has no 
charities to be thankful for at the hands of his 
kindred; no justice to acknowledge at the 
hands of the State ; and being too young as yet 
openly to rebel against either the municipal or 
the domestic authority, he must choose the lesser 
evil, and be most submissive where he is most 
liable to oppression. So the father, more assi- 


| duous than the magistrate in his corrections, 


carries the day ; and the child, whatever its origi- 
nal dispositions or capacity, develops into a 
lawless vagabond man, whose career of vice is 
bounded only by his extent of cunning. The 
State, being constitutional, has not hastily inter- 
fered; and the subject, having been friendless, 
learns, for the first time, in the condemned cell, 
of a God, whose existence he is informed of by 
the chaplain, and, on the gallows, of a Govern- 
ment, whose functions he finds incarnate in the 
hangman. He and the literary gentleman con- 
nected with the Establishment find time to com- 
pose a last dying speech, objectionable in point 
of eihageake. but, they say, unexceptionable as 
to doctrine, the moral of which is that penitent 
thieves are a favoured class, and that a career of 
crime needs only the intervention, before the 
last act, of an indefatigable Ordinary to end ina 
Crown of glory. The rabble disperse; the sheriff 
goes home; and at ten o'clock next morning 
juvenile offenders, who have been diversifying 
their entertainments at the execution by occa- 
sional sportive pocket-picking, are assuring his 
Worship at Bow-street that on their honour it 
was another boy that did it, and that anyhow 
they will never do it again. And, perhaps, they 
would not if they could help themselves. 

Of course it is not assumed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury or Mr. Adderley, or those who agree with 
tem, that their bills will work miracles? or that 
the children educated under their operation will 
be faultless. It is, however, believed that both 
virtue and vice are matters of training and of 
, aes capable of eradication as of culture, and 

ependent upon the circumstances in which ee | 
are placed for the turn they may take. It wi 
not be a sufficient reply to us to say that some 
of these compulsorily p+ Bets children may, and 
perhaps will, go wrong; we answer that at pre- 
sent they have not the chance of going right. 
We have little sympathy with the despondency 
which is pleaded as excusing a neglect of duty. 

Another objection taken is, that to educate 
mendicant or criminal children, and not others, 
is to put a premium on mendicancy and crime. 
It might as well be objected that to bring up 
bastard children was to put a premium on for- 
nication. In each ease the parent may be placed 
under contribution, or failing that, made to suffer 
penalties, by the law; but the child should not 
suffer, for it has not sinned. Let us have a 
National Education by all means, but till we get 
it, do not let us justify having none by the im- 

ossibility of our obtaining all of our demands. 
Tt can be but slight comfort to the poor honest 
man to know that in addition to not educating 
his children, and indeed by way of justice to him, 
we are permitting thieves to increase an¢ m | 
tiply by the thousands—if possible to rob, ao 
most probably to corrupt them. 
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TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 


p remark to which the circumstances 
bine give anew force, that much of our 
boasted gs is the reverse of being in ad- 

if we have got rid of those rough sports 

vide ting which nauseated our more refined 
feelings, or the brutal game of throwing on 
Shrove Tuesday, the annals of our police and 
bw make us doubt whether the change is 
pot one of substitution rather than abolition. 
Forthe antagonist of the boxer is no longer a 
but a woman, and a woman also is sub- 

“ted for the wretched shrove cock, only that 
iesort is not limited to one day of the year. 

oe of society, indeed, may be gathered 
fom the statutes : Mr. Martin legislated for 

jonof animals; Mr. Fitzroy for the pro- 

atuon of Women. We have frequently touched 

this subject, but the raw material, in the 

of outrage, outruns our power to keep 
with it in comment. 





| faba that total neglect of wife and children by a 
» gixerable man, who 


We do not speak of the graver tragedies, 
abundant materials crowd to our hand. 


ositively spends all his 

ings upon himself, cooking and eating his 
dak in the presence of his starving family. It 
sa burlesque upon the shocking; but what 
hopeless feelings must have possessed those who 
\oked on while he ate! We do not speak. of 
yen first made the sport of enjoyment, and 
ten abandoned to dispose of their children as 
ivy may—in the grave too often. But we 
ilude to the cases now of daily occurrence, in 
rich some passing impulse seems to dictate 
voton brutality almost as a variety of amuse- 
nat. At Worship-street, the other day, two 
vehanics of a superior class were placed before 
te magistrate on charges of this kind; one, 


_ heause a woman refused to talk to him, struck 


yer, and ran away; the other, taking offence at 
une trifling request, beat a woman on the fore- 
had with a pewter-pot, struck her with his fists, 
wikicked her after she fell. But these cases 
we not exceptional ; they appear to represent a 
dass; and really the most tangible sign of our 
uranced civilization seems to be, that such 
| ases are left to be dealt with by the magistrate, 
nae being handled by the bystanders sum- 


But perhaps the portrait of society in regard 
iothese engaging traits is best painted by itself. 
lis the artist's own hand alone that can fetch 
nt the full unconscious smirking all-sufficiency 
f his meanness. A cabman deemed himself 
gutof all blame the other day because he had 
terised one virtue: ‘I had not,” he said, 
wionished that he could be condemned for over- 
tage, “used any abusive language.” At York 
Asses two prisoners were charged with shoot- 
igaman in a riot at Yeadon after a dispute 
firpossession of a chapel between the Wesleyan 
Conference party and the Wesleyan Reformers. 

judge, however, admitted that the prisoners 
vere“men of conscience,” and the plea of their 
‘ousel was not disputed, that “they had fired 
inder the excitement of religious dispute.” The 
qurrel has raged violently amonyst the Wes- 

yas, and the weapons have advanced by a 
utural transition from argument to law, and 
fom law to bullet; but note the singular con- 
“sion involved in the agreement of counsel and 
ich upon the truth that the excitement of 
gous dispute is a species of intoxication 
, Nhich may naturally, if not excusably, betray 
wet into manslaughter. : ; 

e same kind of self-confession has become a 
petin court for that meanest class of those who 
wing UY upon women, the breakers of pro- 
orig marry. The current assizes give us 

stances. A gentleman, at the indis- 

met age of forty-five, had, with great assiduity, 
ded a young lady of considerable personal 
Pen good character, and some property, 
marry him. It turned out, however, that her 
ay Beg not certain, and then the ardent 
: ed to fulfil his promise. In some 

» Where the low comedy man conceives him- 
aadesro i presence of a cannibal potentate, he 
a soma » = the sanette of ee monster 
K -s 18 OWn quality. ‘‘/ am not 
nates he cries. In the ae to which we 

: se Meanness of retractation was crowned 
Aaa ‘disparagement to avoid the con- 
dhe of bad faith. The excellent character 

Young lady was admitted, but, said th 
deendant’s i ed, Dut, sal 6 
counsel, “ he was a man advanced 





in life” —aman who had been twice wived, and was 
now ‘encumbered with three children”—lower 
in society, and the young lady would actually have 
thrown herself away in marrying such a man. 
His conduct was not to be justified ; but was he 
worth heavy damages ? 

The jury, perhaps influenced by this species of 
appraisement, only awarded 400/. damages. On 
ys occasion’, a man causes himself to be cried 
down as if he were his own old clothes, and his 
candour took the part of the Jew purchaser; but 
there is a fallacy in the argument. The damages, 
properly speaking, ought not to be regarded as 
compensation for the loss of “ such a man.” If, 
indeed, you were to admit that plea, the retractor 
might sometimes set up an equitable claim for 
payment, on the score of the benefit afforded to 
the lady in being rid of such “ vagrom com- 
pany.” The injury which demands‘compensation 
is the act of usurping the place of a genuine 
suitor, perhaps to the exciusion of another, cer- 
tainly to the outrage of the lady. To have crept 
into the confidence of a girl—perhaps to have 
deprived her of a genuine suitor,—those, and not 
the loss of such a man, are the injuries which he 
has to compensate. Thus we see that the meaner 
the fellow is, the more despicable ; the greater, 
not the less, should be the damages for his 
outrage. 


THE POLICE TAKING ORDERS. 


** ALL are equal in the sight of God,” and there- 
fore, we suppose, in the house of God—except 
the beadle, who must touch his hat to the church- 
warden, and may take his revenge on the little 
boys; except the poor, who cannot afford pews, 
and are oask to edge themselves into the 
“ free sittings” in some out of the way corner ; 
or except the policemen, who must come in their 
uniform, and know their place in the parish. 
The policemen must not enter the vestibule of 
heaven without his regulation clothes ; he cannot 
pass on the holy way save as “ B 2129.” As 
John Williams he is beyond the pale of salva- 
tion; the clergyman who says, Let us pray, 
must not invite John Williams to do so; but he 
is only to let ‘ B 2129” approach the Divine 
goodness. This ought to be carried out entirely : 
when the policeman says his catechism, he must 
not say that his name is ‘‘ M. or N.,” the or- 
dinary name of a Christian catechumen, but he 
must answer that it is “ B 2129.” When the 
congregation pray for the Royal family, parlia- 
ment, and all classes of the people, they ought 
to add, ‘‘ and the police,” who are set apart for 
a separate salvation in uniform, a regeneration 
in divisions under their serjeants. 

Why our respected feHow-creature, John Wil- 
liams, however, should be required to figure in 
the house of God in his temporal disguise, we do 
not know. Perhaps it may be to take up the 
trespassers, or to keep account of incorrigible 
sinners, or to tell the sluggard soul that it “‘ must 
move on.” If so, we must conclude that mis- 
conduct is terribly, dangerously on the increase ; 
since exhortation, collect, homily, sermon, all 
failing, the pastor is obliged to call in the police. 

There might, indeed, be excellent employment 
for the blue coat on the spiritual highway, if he 
were entrusted with a genuine commission. For 
it is inconceivable how many bad characters 
throng the sanctuary. There is St. Ananias, a 
dignitary of episcopal and capitular importance, 
who has long been guilty of malversation, im- 
propriating the tribute of the Lord, denying his 
quota to the poor, or withholding what he ought 
to have surrendered to the Roclesisatical Com- 
missioners. 
suspected of intending to purloin the church 
plate, if not the church itself, and to carry it all 
off to an eminent receiver of stolen church pro- 
perty, who wears a triple hat. There is St. 
Judas, who is more than suspected of systemati- 
cally embezzling church-rates and church pro- 
perty of all kinds for the benefit of a Dissenting 
congregation, which he is impudent enough to 
bring intothechurchitself, by way of saving theex- 
vense of a brick chapel; and thus low church gets 
inand feasts with the servants, while high church 
has gone to a fancy ball at Belgravia. There is 
St. Barnwell, who has no vocation in the church 
at all, but employs himself in robbing its till for 
the mere indulgence of luxurious “ fast” living. 
In short, there are as many spiritual stags and 
swell mob gentry in the sanctuary as ever there 
were in Whitefriars ; and if the police have been 
sent for to take up such fraudulent persons, 





There is St. Barabbas, shrewdly 





there will be a wholesome clearance of the esta- 
blishment. 


The difficulty, perhaps, is to understand who 
would be left. one, we fear, who might not 


be classed in this slang calendar of saints, or 
else be convicted of some heterodox ideas, such 
as Platonism, doubt of church-rates, Socinian- 
ism, latitudinarian ideas about the Ecclesiastical 
Communion, disbelief in the Privy Council, or 
some other abomination, amongst the many that 
are now undermining the establishment. So 
that if all the saints were taken up, and the 
heretics were left without colour, whom should 
we put into the pulpit? 

or want of a better, why not put into it 
“B2129.” The Scotch clergy boast of being ‘a 
moral police :” the new plan would only render 
the metropolitan force a true hierarchy on the 
Scotch principle. It would only be adding one 
more function to the many which are ually 
concentrated in Mr. Commissioner Mayne — 
henceforth Archbishop Mayne, “‘ Richard Cant,” 
or “Innocent the Fiftieth, Pontifex Macsarcasm.” 
He is appointed to teach us how to hire our 
cabs, how far we have ridden and no farther, 
which way the horses heads must turn on leaving 
the evening party or theatre, and why not the 
way our own heads must turn in the true path? 
We should then, in a much clearer, and more 
explicit mode than we find among those saints, 
all contradicting each other, have regulation 
sign-posts pointing the way 

GS TO SALVATION. 

B 2129 will “take us up” to bliss; Richard 
Cant will authorize the essential truths for all 
good citizens ; and if we are troubled with any 
‘‘ doubts,” we can carry the appeal to Mr. Henry, 
of Bow-street, who will, no question, show us as 
well as any person the way to pay ‘ the costs.” 
Now then we understand the objection of the 
police at being called into the church: it is a 
formal expression of humility—the B Division 
crying, “ Nolo episcopari.” 


AN ENGLISH LANDLORD. 


“ AGRICULTURE is the most simple, the most in- 
nocent, and the most honourable employment 
of man:”—a truth so pregnant, although so 
ancient and so oft repeated, that Judge Halli- 
burton deemed it fit to adorn his epigrammatic 
speech, at Gloucester ; while it has been the basis 
for the public morals of more than one great 
State. After trying other avocations, other 
means of attaining wealth, power, and glory, na- 
tions return to the field, and content themselves 
with the humble work of tilling the land. The 
nation that has won itself an immortal name in 
victory, thinks its victory but half crowned, until 
it can turn its sword into a plough-share; and 
we, who appear to be doomed to an «era,—brief, 
we trust,—in which land, like labour, is to be 
made a merchantable commodity, look forward 
to the dawn beyond that darker age, in which 
agriculture shall recover, by the inherent 
strength of its own natural philosophy and 
natural religion—when the tradesman himself, 
subdued to the more innocent and honourable 
occupation, shall cease to make profit an idol. 

It is under the coercion of adversity that Agri- 
culture, which has so long resisted the wedlock 
with Science, is now forced to that sacred union ; 
the farmer's business is ceasing to be empirical. 
Tf he has had difficulties,—and they have been 
enormous,—he has found out the means of en- 
countering them. It is true, as Lord Ashburton 
said, in his noble speech, “‘ you cannot stop the 
deluge of rain, but you drain off the superftuous 
moisture ; you cannot prevent drought, but you 
give such a crumb to the surface of the soil, by 
your implements, such a strength to the crop, by 
your manures, as to defy it. You cannot arrest 
the plague of insects, but you hurry the growth 
of the turnip, by artificial means, and raise it out 
of their reach.” The result is, that the farmer of 
England, “thwarted by nature, as no other in- 
dustry is, smarting under heavy blows and sore 
discouragements, dealing with nature in her 
wildest moods, and with powers delivered into 
his hands, controlled, mastered, and domesti- 
cated by his machinery, has learned almost to 
defy the vicissitudes of the elements.” But how 
has he learned to do this? By studying “the 
law of nature, and of the God of nature.” Thus, 
by the law which our Almighty Father “ has 
made to regulate the growth of all that is, that 
law which speaks out to them in their fields, in 
their woods,"—by that law the lagging farmer is 
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condemned, as the piously cheerful, zealous, and 
obedient farmer, is strengthened and exalted. 

But this admirable discourse of Lord Ash- 
burton’s, to the farmer, is applicable, also, to the 
landlord. It is only by obedience to the laws 
that give life, that the landlord, like the farmer, 
can justify his tenure and maintain his place ; if 
he de from that law, assuredly the ground 
will give way from under him, The landlords of 
our country too often forget the origin of their 
tenure—too often forget that, in calling them- 
selves “land owners,” they are claiming a usur- 

tion. Their tenure to the land, indeed, is often 
justified by the representation, that it is “a 
trust” which they hold for the welfare of the 
community; and the plea will be received, so 
long as their actions prove that they fulfil the 
trust—that they 
while representing the government of society, by 
their authority over the surface of the soil, secure 
that their dependents get subsistence out of the 
earth, by the sweat of their brow; secure that 
the land be made to yield its riches for the sup- 
port of the population, and secure, also, that the 
reaping of the present day leave seed and grow- 
ing vegetation for our descendants. The landlord 
who does not perform these trusts is a wasteful 
and a dishonest landlord, and he will pay the 
penalty : first in “incumbrances” to the mort- 

agee, until at last, by the inexorable laws of 
God, of nature, and of society, his land will be 
forfeit, and he will then, in the bitterness of 
his heart, charge ainst the usurer, or against 
the trading spirit of society, the natural retribu- 
tion of his own laches. 

Tf agriculture is so innocent and honourable an 
oceupation, it is because it brings man, in the 
daily business of life, directly in contact with the 
elements primarily necessary to life, and prima- 
rily illustrating the great laws by favour of which 
we live. The good landlord, the landlord whose 
tenure nobody would disturb, is the landlord 
who fulfils his trust, by rendering close obe- 
dience to those laws. ‘There is a life going on 
even in the mute vegetation which the land is 
made to bear—a life carried forward by the 

lant, for the benefit of future generations ; and 
it has always been, by a rough instinet, felt that 
a special act of sacrifice was demanded from the 
landlord of the present generation, to keep up 
that tranquil life. The first duty of the landlord 
is to plant. Let nothing be carried off the land 
unless so much, at least, if not more, be replaced. 

Such a landlord was the one whom the people 
of Somersetshire have lost,—Mr. John Hugh 
Smyth Pigott, of whom it is said that he planted 


more trees than any other landlord in the king- | 


dom. We believe we are not overstating the 
amount, when we say that he planted 4,000,000 
of trees. It was natural that a man who per- 
formed his duty so well, to that abstract and un- 
seen posterity, in which it is sometimes said we 
ean feel no interest, should not less zealously 
perform his duty to those around him; and, on 
this point, we copy the testimony of a contempo- 
rary, itself backed by that of another contempo- 
rary, with full local knowledge :— 


“To the poor he was a generous and enlightened 
benefactor, seeking, upon all occasions, to advance the 
independence and character of the labourer, by showing 
him the respectability and comfort of industry. The 
poor are quick-sighted judges of those who have a sin- 
cere interest in their welfare, and right thoroughly was 
he understood, by the numerous labourers kept in con- 
stant employment, on the extensive lordships of Brock- 
ley Manor. Those who have seen Mr. Pigott converse 
with his workmen, (and he was acquainted with the 
name, condition, and mental state of the numerous oc- 
eupants of his extensive property, and also of those in 
his immediate employ,) have noticed, with delight, the 
way in which the countenance of the humblest of his 
servants was ‘lit up,’ when the squire addressed to 
them his few words of kindness. His sympathy, in all 
the affairs of his tenantry and dependents, was very 
precious to them, and his advice was coveted, and held 
sacred. Long before the gentry of Great Britain had 
begun to manifest any desire to improve the condition 
of the humbler classes, Mr. Pigott was organizing plans 
for rendering them more happy, by increasing their 
comforts, and providing means for their instruction and 
amusement ; and all who could, by lectures, publica- 
tions, or private teaching, aid his benevolent intention, 
mei with hearty co-operation, Literature and all the 
liberal arts had, in Mr. Pigott, a munificent patron. 
No one paid with more prompt liberality every variety 
of talent, Mr. Pigott delighted to patronise painters, 
sculptors, architects, engravers, and many other 


act as honest trustees, and,, 





branches of art. Science also shared Mr. Pigott’s mu- 
nificence : he was a member of many learned societies, 
and, for the encouragement of obseure talent, he ad- 
vanced large sums, not only ungrudgingly, but without 
bond, or, indeed, any intention of deriving benefit.”— 
(Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, quoted by the Weston- 
super-Mare Gazette.) 


This true gentleman, who could revive the 
classic symbolisms of mythology qmid his native 
trees, who bore among his dependents the 7“ 
of a sound Christianity which derived not fear, 
but strength and certainty in its deepest truths, 
from the light of science—who brought science to 
strengthen agriculture, and carried back nature 
to strengthen art and life, into the towns,—this 
excellent man was carried to the grave, by his 
own household,—a “ walking funeral,”—through 
his own garden, and laid in the earth, in the 
ground of the church near which he lived. A few 
of the unbidden tenantry standing around, not 
to swell the pageant, but to breathe a last farewell 
to the brother whose higher station had been used 
for the benefit of all; and thus, amid the mur- 
murs of prayers deeper than forms, minglin 
with the life-giving wind among the trees around, 
the good landlord was laid back amongst the ele- 
ments, as obedient, as simple, as pure as them- 
selves. If there were more such landlords we 
should hear less of political or social questions ; 
for, after all, that man, be he stationed where he 
may, shall pass all challenge, who holds his 
tenure from God, and performs suit and service 
faithfully. THornton Hunt. 





“A STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Henry DrvumMMonD gave expression to a univer- 
sal feeling in the House of Commons when he, last 
evening, suggested that there was no particular reason, 
beyond the traditional custom, why the Senate should 
have its session in summer. That is an opinion which 
the alternate oven heats and Inkewarm shower-baths of 
this present metropolitan July inevitably provoke; and 
though Mr, Drummond was intercepting the talk 
about the Turkish imbroglio, he was yet cheered when 
he succinctly pointed out that rational people gene- 
rally contrived to live in the country in the summer, 
and in towns through the cold season. There were 
even, from ambitious but exhausted Senators, cries of 
“ Why not all the year round?” when Mr. Drummond 
was profleriug the alternative of winter to summer, and 
these cries surely told how extensively the remarks 
made in this place, last week, on the subject have in- 
fluenced House of Commons opinions. Mr, Drummond 
took the air of a man who was being emphatically logi- 
cal—who had made a strange discovery, and had no 
doubt that he had only to suggest to lead the reform. 
But he was very incomplete; and managed, first, by 
the awkward moment he selected for his essay, and 
secondly, by the narrow views he represented, so to 
subordinate what should have been a great subject, 
that Lord John, as “ leader,” was enabled to snub him, 
and to cut the topic in three minutes’ jesting allu- 
sions. Now, the suggestion, good because the most ad- 
vanced of the kind yet made, should not be slighted 
nor overlooked. The Reformers are bound to consider 
whether one point in their charter should not refer to 
the inconvenient system of the “sittings” of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Drummond is quite right—the whole of the 
summer should not be spent by the governing classes 
in the most sultry and bakey city in Europe. But it 
does not follow that if you don’t take the whole 
summer you must take the whole winter. 

The question, as put here last week, is this—why 
should not the legislative body sit like the administrative 
power ?—why should not Parliament sit like the law 
courts—through the year, with several short vacations, 
and one long summer recess? A self-governed people, 
as the great British people invariably represent them- 
selves to be to benighted and oppressed foreigners, are 
interested in a question, the due discussion of which 
might lead to a new system, whereby there would be a 
constant visible senate—not a mere spring and summer 
senate, coming in with the exhibitions,—and a senate 
which the self-governed people would have the per- 
petual liberty to petition, which onr self-governed 
people obviously cherishes as a great constitutional 
privilege. 

It is a rare privilege, as was illustrated in Mr. 
Layard’s interpellations last night,—a privilege which 
the French and Russians don’t enjoy, though they 
do appear to have Executives which are confidential 
with their respective nationalities—to be able to ask 
questions of a responsible Government,—although the 
responsible Government may not choose to answer 
them. People who were not Great Britons regarded 


Mr. Layard’s attitude, and the attitude of the inquisi- 
tive House, last evening, as pre-eminently ludicrous ; 








but then, perhaps, they cannot apprecia 
the Constitution. For. a whole a Sasa 
and England, and Russia and France, and Russia 
Turkey been quarrelling; for a fortnight has wal 
then 
been a war — since war was commenced whe 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth : it is 
that a general war, in which this coun ould be 
engaged, and for which we would have heavily jy 
pay, is a very possible—nay, a very probable eveat: 
and yet the great British people remains jn profi 
and respectful ignorance what the quarrel is about 
why there is a Russo-Turkish war — what are the 
chances, and what would be the justifications, of , 
general war? It is eight or ten weeks since M 
Layard—who has been at Nineveh, and was six week 
at the Foreign Office, and consequently is supposed 
to know all about the Divan, me Saipan a8 well 
as Asian, secret influences—on the same principle 
whieh justified the Irish soldier’s choice of the Ist r. 
giment, that he would have access to the commander. 
in-chief—first gave notice of his intention to insist on 
explanations, for the benefit. of a free people, from 4 
responsible Government. Once Mr. Layard’s name 
was on the paper for that questioning; it was etiquette 
that he should not be disturbed, and that there should 
be no competition in curiosity ; and the result was that, 
a friend having occupied the position an enemy night 
have taken up, Mr. Layard kept off awkwardness 
from a Government at once divided and perplexed, and 
that, while the Government has been floundering its 
way to a settlement—in other words, a submission 
to Russia—the self-governed nation has had its funds 
flying up and down, great departments of its trade 
blocked up, and its general enlightenment all amazed 
in afflicting bewilderment and innocence. The in- 
terpellations last night were a solemn farce. Mr, 
Layard, elaborately, but timidly rotund, went well 
through his affectations of eager interest and pa. 
renthetical indignation with Russia—after the enor. 
mous preliminary, in which patriotic impertinences 
to Russia were discreetly uttered, the great question 
merely resolving itself into the standing interroga- 
tion—when would the noble lord, the member for 
the city of London, be good enough to name a day? 
Deep silence—solemn silence : the noble lord rises, puts 
his hat on the table, crosses his arms, and announces— 
(as he talks in a low voice, some one cries, “ Speak up !”) 
—that the negotiations (St. Petersburg being such a dis- 
tance from Downing-street !) had in reality only just com- 
menced, that in these circumstances her Majesty's Minis- 
ters asked for the confidence of the House—that France 
and Russia might appeal to their nationalities if they 
liked—* ostentatiously,” said Lord John, thinking he 
was sneering—but that it was the custom of the British 
Government never to consult the British nation till 
the matter was settled; that the best preparation 
for war was an exhaustion of entreaties for peace— 
(Cheers, the House thinking they had got a mot)— 
and that the British Government had not yet nearly 
done entreating. But, concluded Lord John, tightening 
his arms, broadening his words, lifting his voice, and 
looking confidential, if we fail in preserving peace, 
war becomes inevitable (he was glad to say France 
was on our side), why then her Majesty’s Ministers 
would appeal with confidence to the House to defend 
the national honour— otherwise pay for what they 
couldn’t help! Tt was a melancholy exhibition for « 
British Senate and a British statesman, who was once 
a great, hearty, Englishman ; but the House cheered, 
cheered loudly, and broke up into the lobbies and 
dining-room, and passed on to orders of the day 
with complacent satisfaction that this great nation 
was going on “all right.” “See what it is, members 
said, “to have a broad-bottom Government, including 
so many reliable men; see what trust can be placed 
in them. Why, if Derby was in we couldn’t rest in 
our beds,” Doubtless Lord Derby would have 7 
more rash than Lord Aberdeen; but that might 
because after all he would be more English. It is re- 
markable that Russia only consents to negotiations 
when she ascertains Lord Palmerston has seized ar 
dominance in the Cabinet —a new fact for Mr. Urquiar'. 
Weary, very weary, has the Session become ; heavy, 
: i bers, even the 
very heavy, are the complaints of mem ‘ in. 
committeeless members, at the never ending, still ae 
ning, sittings. But for last night there would no y of 
been an incident to relieve the plodding monoton) 
an over useful week; and no one feels nen oS 
than the “business men”—these being the pooh * 
are sitting the Session out—who are im ed 2 to 
twelve, are available for discussion and a ‘hele 
four, who, between four and six, get 4 boa come 
lodgings or their clubs to keep abreast of t asking oF 
pondence, who are in their places again at re plunge 
“ hear-hear”-ing questions till seven, who t + into ¢ 
dyspeptically, for a cut at a lukewarm join eight pm. 
dining-room, and who afterwards, between, Sf | ou 
and two am. in the morning, are assiduonsly 
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the House, getting through and pushing through 
dosiness ;” all this while the debating class not turn- | 
up at all, except between six and seven, to see if | 
there’s anything about Russia. Great should be the 
acknowledgments of the nation to the “ business men ;” 
no other country but England could produce such sena- 
tors; and it happens that the national acknowledg- 
ts of their virtues are very insufficient. In that 
capital club, the House of Commons, every man knows 
other man, and precise estimates are taken of 
each by all: and the debaters genuinely appreciate and 
admire the men who could be debaters, too, if they 
Yiked, but who suppress all vanity and a good deal of | 
ambition, and who take the quiet réle of the “useful | 
member,” simply because they know that character is 
the most respectable, risking with great moral courage 
the suspicion which invariably attaches to the useful 
member, that he is too lenient to Government, for, of 
course, if this class did not co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, whose special business it is to invent and carry 
forward business, nothing whatever would be done. See, | 
they have worked this week, on an average, eighteen | 
hours a-day, for it should be remembered that there is 
never a play without a rehearsal, and that to prepare 
for the work in the House work ovtside is re- 
quired. You always get a good deal of work out 
of a new Parliament in its first session; firstly, 
because men are not sick of the kind of work; secondly, 
because constituents who have always a relay of unap- 
pointed deputations in London, to look after the mem- | 
bers, invariably find out the merit of industry, which 
always looks like integrity ; and a man’s performance in 
his first session generally fixes or unfixes his position in | 
his seat. Notwithstanding the demirep conspiracies 
‘of Derbyism, it was said at ime that the last 
general election had returned, on the whole, an im- 
proved class of members. It has not proved true with 
regard to debaters ; there is no new prominent name 
this session. But it has proved quite true with regard 
to the second rank of House of Commons heroes; and 
true of all parties—even of the unbusiness-like parties 
—the Irish party and the Radical party ; the two day 
sittings this week on the Landlord and Tenant Bills, 
showing that Irish members can be as sedate, practical, 
and rapid in committee as English members; and the 
debates, in committee, on the Succession Tax, when 
Radicals had to defend the Government against the 
country gentlemen, being decidedly creditable for tem- 
perate argument, and a tone of dignity, the result of 
complete knowledge being imparted by the elastic- 
minded and ever-ready Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The “Irish party”’—that party, par excellence—has 
done much this week to counteract the disgustful im- | 
pressions provoked by the conduet, earlier in the sese 
sion, of the Irish members en masse : wisdom and tact, | 
of the most remarkable kind, have been shown by such | 
men as Mr. Duffy, Mr. Sergeant Shee, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
Tristram Kennedy, and Dr. Brady, in fighting, not the 
Government, but the jealous landlord interest, on the | 
Tenant Right question—a question now it appears con- | 
fessed, to be carried like other social reforms, not by | 
coups, but by instalments. And as to the Radical | 
members, it is not invidious to point out several whose 
personal characters and demeanoars tone down the 
* flightiness” of the whole party: the great deficiency 
of the Radical party—a deficiency, because they have 
to deal with an aristocratic clnb—was in “gentlemen;” 
and Lambeth may be complimented on the choice of | 
Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, Neweastle-on-Tyne on that of | 
Mr. Blackett, and Bath on that of Mr. Phinn—all three | 
snecesses in their first session. The mere talkers, of all | 
parties, have been unpopular in the House during the | 
whole session; and only very crack talkers indeed | 
would be endured in July. The session is now given 
up to the business men: they are masters of the House, 
and the House, at their dictation, puts debaters down, 
and forbids debates. Speeches have been inexorably 
forbidden (until last night, when speeches conveyed | 
news) all this week. ‘The two most powerful classes 
in this country—the attorneys and the newspapers— | 
Were competing in the House, on Wednesday, for a 
remission of taxation; and both classes are largely re- | 
presented, and by debaters; yet the House would hear | 
neither side ; but, having got Mr. Gladstone’s decision in 
favour of the newspapers, insisted on an immediate divi- | 
sion. The same day, the Nunneries Inspection Bill 
was on. A month ago, there was agitation, excitement, | 
even passion, about this bill. There was a debate as 
eager and earnest as has been heard for years in the 
House of Commons. But the adjourned debate on 
Wednesday was the languor of a pro formd put off. } 
Mr. Drummond was, out of habit, eccentric; but the | 
tumbling was the tumbling of a tired acrobat. Mr. 
Whiteside was bigoted ont of a narrow nature ; but he 
limped in his declamation, and stumbled against cease- 
less cries of “Divide.” The rest of the speakers were of 
the fifth-rate class,—the first class saw that there was 
hot sufficient interest left to make it worth their while 














to risk position by oratory on such an equivocal theme. 
Oddly enough, however, the debate was again adjourned 
—as if the House wanted to hear more! This was 
Lord Palmerston’s cleverness—which is always the 
more conspicuous that he is always unscrupulous—a 
great point in “management.” By inducing an ad- 
journment he suspended the whole question till next 
session: and your Whig statesman always thinks he 
wins when he gains a session. Next year, the diffi- 
culties will have accumulated ; Christian bigotry, rested 
in the recess, will be rampant in time for all un- 
charitableness next session; and we shall then have 
another struggle before we see this Protestant proposal 
put in the mild shape it had assumed on Wednesday 
—that it be referred to a committee of inquiry,— 
meanwhile government in Ireland being rendered more 
and more difficult, and pious society in England more 
and more ridiculous, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer profits by this 
legislative weariness. Perhaps he will not quite escape 
an exposition from Mr. Disraeli (who is said, also, to 
threaten against the Cabinet generally a Lyndhurst- 
like history of the session) of tine collapse in the city of 
his Commutation scheme. But, ad interim, he travels 
rapidly through his Budget. He puts people down 
with great force; and is it not excusable that after 
such a session, of the epic of which he has been the 
hero, and the work of which he has got through with 
unparalleled success, he should now and then lose his 
temper ? He was answering Sir John Pakington on 
Monday on the Succéssion duty ; Sir John wished to 
explain, and removed his hat, the signal that he was 
going to rise. “No, no,” exclaimed Mr. Gladstone, 
gesturing at Sir John with mesmeric passes, “don’t, 
don’t ; it’s quite unnecessary ; you are wasting the time 
of the House.” Sir John stared, but kept still; the 
country gentlemen murmured indignantly ; the House 
smiled and wondered. It is not usual, that sort of 
treatment of an Opposition “ leader,” but it’s very 
natural—Mr. Gladstone is wearied of Sir John, and 
his intellect revolts at the dulness of these squires, and 
at the glaring political selfishness which they shamefully 
attempt to perpetuate, in resisting a tax when it touches 
themselves, which for years they have sedulously and 
contentedly imposed on personal property. At any 
rate the broken and scattered Tory cohorts have 
to endure this scorn from the man whom they 
attempted to thrust out of the Carlton, and whom 
they hate with a concentrated hate—more malignant 
even than the hatred they bore to Peel when 
they were baffled by that glorious renegade; and it 
is also clear that the House, which notices the 
irritation of Mr. Gladstone’s manners, is daily more 
and more content with and indulgent to the Finance 
Minister. The debaters, because he is in the first rank 
of their class—equal to Disraeli and Palmerston ; the 
business mon because he is unweariedly laborious, 
conscientiously minute, and miraculously quick; all, 
because intense earnestness, which is his forte, carries 
all before it. Not content with the weight of his 
budget, he has superadded other work, which other 
men would have left to subordinates. It was, no doubt, 
violent pressure on the part of his colleagues which in- 
duced him to give up his Savings Bank bill on Thursday ; 
and his undertaking it at all testifies to a conscien- 
tiousness which Sir Charles Wood wonld find it difficult 
to understand—Sir Charles having been chosen Finance 
Minister when the plunderings of these banks occurred, 
and having remained Finance Minister several years 
afterwards, without stirring an inch to protect the classes 
interested. The different morale of Sir Charles Wood 
is amply illustrated in his conduct of the India Bill, 
as, indeed, is also, in the committee debates, his inferior 


| character, for it is painfully plain that he talks withoutin- 


fluence, and leads without control—the conversationalists 
on both sides treating him with unaffected and perhaps 


| unconscious contempt. As indicated here last week, Lord 


John Russell gave Sir Charles no aid to useful position 
in conducting the bill; when Sir Charles’s own chief 
snubbed him, it was not likely that great delicacy 
would be shown by Mr. Bright, or that the nabobs, 
who have come out in the committee, and are lively in 
the Dog-days, would be deferential to a man whose 
palpable meagreness of Indian knowledge they 
detect and despise, The Government, in fact, has 
been represented more by Mr. Lowe than by 
Sir Charles; Lord John, not Sir Charles, has 
been talked at on the great points; and Mr. Bright 
has been kept off chiefly by Sir James Hogg, who is 
the dignified and declamatory champion of the Com- 
pany, and who is always discovering with “ deep regret 
and astonishment”—Sir James Weir Hogg, with the 
traditions of the India bar, is given to expansive phrases 
—that Mr. Bright’s tendency in committee discussions 
is to be personal. Mr. Bright is so, and has always 
been ; and his power in the House and in the country 
is the consequence. His life has been passed in a 
guerilla warfare—-would it had been at the head of a more 


} 





organized corps !—against infamous political systems 
and the condition of success, as in other guerilla war- 
fare, was the constant capture of chiefs, He was wrong 
not to give up the name he alluded to on Thursday 
night ; he is wrong not to tell all he knows of indi- 
vidual and private influence in connexion with the 
Indian question ; for Sir James would be more grieved 
and more astonished than ever, to learn that Mr. 
Bright’s fault in the India Bill agitation was, that he had 
not spoken out sufficiently. Both he and Mr. Wilkin- 
son—Mr. Bright’s authority—should at once have 
declared their facts for this strong assertion of the 
prevalence of peculation in the Indian system; and 
though very little was lost by the delay of a day (till 
last night), when both honourable gentlemen behaved 
well—Mr. Wilkinson, for a not well known and not 
practised member, and in a very painful position, with 
wonderful tact and temper—the objection remains to 
their behaviour—that on the second day they prac- 
tically left the matter where it was on the first—that 
is they left the House without the “name,” and still 
enabled the virtuously indignant Directors and their 
sycophants, waiting presidential gover ts (as, for 
instance, Lord Jocelyn), to ride off upon a general 
denial to a general charge—the one, for the ignorant 
public, being just as trustworthy as the other. Messrs. 
Bright and Wilkinson will perhaps have succeeded in 
deepening the universal but vague impression that 
India is plundered and marketed by Indian “ authori- 
ties ;” but when they had an opportunity of pressing 
such an accusation home, to the complete explosion of a 
disgraceful accusation, it was a mistake in tactics not 
to have the original accuser (Mr. Wilkinson’s brother) 
brought to the bar, and there questioned, whether it were 
more honourable to continue to withhold a name to the 
concealmentof which his “personal honour” was pledged, 
or to suecumb to the command, if it should be issued, 
of a House composed of honourable men, and able to 
judge whether the rule as to “ personal honour” was 
not susceptible of exceptions? At any rate, Mr. 
Bright should have managed better than to let Lord 
John, who was terrified at the consequences of an 
earnest inquiry, shelve the accusation on the plea that 
it was too “ general” to be entertained against a body 
so renowned for honour as the East India Directors! 
The House didn’t believe the denial—did not rely on 
Lord John’s plea—had, in short, a strong tendency 
to believe unreservedly the obviously veracious Mr. 
Wilkinson—yet the House allowed this grave busi- 
ness to be thus immorally shirked ; and that would not 
have been the result if Mr. Bright had been in his 
average defiant mental condition. 

Fix the responsibility of a system on _ indi- 
viduals, and you reform the system; to attack a 
corporation or a Wehmgericht, is to attack an ab- 
straction — for more than Thurlow’s excellent 
reasons. “Name, name,” should be the Radical ery, 
while Radicalism has work to do; and Mr. Bright is 
in error to be considerate. It will be curious to ob- 
serve the results of the appointment of the committee, 
obtained by Mr. Bright himself, to enquire into the 
conduct of the Earl Fitzwilliam in the Peterborough 
election. If the committee report that this peer did 
violate a principle of the constitution,—what then ? 
Even if the report be mild and forgiving, a great gain 
is still secured ; a precedent at which every peer may 
tremble. If Earl Fitzwilliam,a Whig lord, be checked 
in doing what ie likes with his own, can Tory lords 
escape ? Lord John, who has a nephew returning three 
members to the House of Commons, assented to the com- 
mittee; but did Lord Palmerston? Lord Palmerston, who 
contested Sligo the other day witha Lord of the Treasury ? 
Mr. Bright, in fastening on an individual to illustrate 
a system, advanced incaleulably the cause of Reform. 
But he should follow up that bold stroke; he should 
arrange for Radical claqueurs to cry ceaselessly, “Name, 
name ;” and when the whole peerage has been trotted 
through the committee corridors of the Commons—the 
age of rotten boroughs will have ceased. 

A STRANGER. 





Saturday Morning. 





MR. SERJEANT ADAMS. 

THERE are great differences, adequately represented in 
the House of Commons’ late division, with respect to the 
propriety of increasing the salary of Mr. Serjeant Adams. 

We have to suggest, as the opinion should be practical, 
and not abstract, that all those who think this celebrated 
judge has been ill-treated, should attend, for a few hours 
any day, the Westminster Sessi We happened to 
there, recently, and we certainly arrived at the dis- 
tinct conclusion, that the learned Serjeant was imme- 
diately entitled to a handsome retiring pension. We may 
add that a bad bench makes a bad bar, and that we were 
shocked and disgusted at the tone and demeanour of the 

entlemen, “ by profession,” practising in the learned and 
acetious Serjeant’s court. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPON DENTS, 
“The Russian Incorporation of the Danubian Provinces,’’ 
‘* The Greek Empire Notion,” ‘ Sardi jus at the Adelphi,” 
and other papers, unavoidably omitted week, 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try te enforcethem.— Edinburgh Review. 


Tue Reports furnished by Dr. AkNotr and THoMAs Pace, relative to 
the prevalence of Disease at Croydon, and to the Plan of Sewage there 
commenced by the Board of Health, are of the highest importance. 
are very damaging to the new plan, showing as they do that much of what 
was expected has not fulfilled expectation; while many unsuspected dan- 
gers have emerged. The failure, however, will doubtless call attention to 
these dangers, and end by producing a still more perfect system. It is 
quite clear the old system of sewage was a bad one; it is not clear, how- 
ever, that the new system is good enough for general adoption. 


They | 





word in question, as of any other that passes through his mind, germane 
the matter in hand. . “es sa - 
“* From what has been said, then, it is deducible that there are motions imme. 
diately consequent on ideas, in the same manner as others consequent on 
and emotions ; but we have not arranged the former in a separate class, because 
we are not aware of any evidence that ideas assume the relation of i 
causes to motions, except under the operation of the general law or principle which 
we have been engaged in illustrating, while sensations and emotions, on the con- 
trary, manifestly produce their appropriate actions, without any reference what. 
ever either to previous association or succession.’ ” 





Among the curious scientific discoveries, a place must be given to that of 


| Mr. Bensamin RicHarpson, who, by a series of experiments, establishes 


Dr. Arnorr’s Report, so admirable in its lucidity and breadth of expo- | 


sition, will be read with interest and instruction even by those who do not 
trouble themselves with sewage questions, especially that section of it which 
treats of the origin and nature of Fevers and Epidemics. 
ever, the present occasion to suggest a correction of a chemical error coun- 
tenanced by Dr. ArNort, and, we believe, by all chemists, viz.—that or- 
ganic compounds are less stable in composition than inorganic compounds, 
owing to their greater complexity. The reason alleged is unacceptable, 


We seize, how- | 


the fact of a well-known fungus (by boys named Puffball, by pundits Lyco- 
perdon Proteus) possessing anesthetic properties, like ether and chloroform, 
He burns the fungus, and subjects animals to the inhalation of its smoke, 
They rapidly become insensible, and finally die, if the inhalation be con. 
tinued too long. It appears that the narcotizing properties of this puffball 
have long been used to stupify bees, before extracting the contents of their 
hive. The wider application of this knowledge to animals is due to Mr. 


| RicHarpson, who read a paper on the subject before the London Medical 


plausible as it sounds, simply because the fact is not what is alleged. | 
Some inorganic compounds—water, for example, which Dr. ArRNorr selects | 


—are undoubtedly more stable, less easily decomposed than organic com- 
pounds; but a// are not so. There are many binary compounds which are 
decomposed by simple contact of air or water, or by a slight elevation of 
temperature ; and who will compare the stability of such bodies with that 
of sugar, albumen, or urea? This correction is due to CHARLES Rosin 
and VERDEIL, whose Traité de Chimie Anatomique we noticed not long 
since. 





There is always some valuable matter in the Journal of Psychological 
Medicine, and this quarter presents, among other things, a very noticeable 


Society, last May, and has now republished it in the form of a pamphlet. 
The puffball may be eaten without injury ; indeed, it is eaten in Italy ; and 
Mr. Smiru, the stationer of Long Acre, esteems it quite a delicacy, eating 
it every autumn as a matter of course. 





Turning from Sewage and Science to Satire and Criticism, let us note 
the welcome appearance of two new volumes, one by ALPHONSE Karr, 
that Germanized Frenchman, whom none can read without liking; and one 
by Sainte Bevve, the best of portrait painters. Karr this time dis- 
courses on women, and we advise both men and women to read his work 
Les Femmes ; it sparkles with epigrams, true, half true, and not at all true; 


| it abounds in anecdotes and mots, and it has passages of irresistible 


lecture, on Habit, physiologically considered, by Dr. J. A. SYMoNDs, which | 
our readers will do well to get acquainted with. The following extract will | 


convey an idea of its contents :— 


“ Habitual motions are those which have been transmuted from volitional to | 


instinctive,—which have become secondarily automatic,—which from having been 
compounded of will, idea, and sensation, have become merely sensational, and 
perhaps, even in some cases purely reflex. The ego—the consciousness, which was 
the first mover, has been able to leave the transaction to its subordinate agents, 
while it is occupied with other actions, or with sensations and thoughts requiring 
its undivided attention. Of these many have been established in early life. In 
standing and walking we have examples of complicated series of muscular actions 
guided by the sensation of equilibrium, and becoming ultimately all but reflex, 


though originally prompted by the will. That the will is originally concerned we | 


see, not only by our observation of children learning to stand or walk, but also in 
adults in whom the apparatus has been weakened by illness or old age, and in whom 
the mechanism is no longer so self-acting as not to require that mental attention 
to the several stages of the process, in which volitional action consists. 

“ Speech is another of the habitual or secondarily automatic actions. 
process there is the perception of sound as connected with some object of sight (as 
in the naming of a thing) and the wish to imitate the sound. The action of the 
vocal muscles is preceded by sensation, idea, and volition. But after the habit of 
speaking has been acquired, it becomes purely sensational or ideagenous without 
intervening volition, and is allied to the instincts. 

“T here take the liberty of quoting from a paper which I published many years 
ago :— 

“©The articulation of every word was once, perhaps, the result of effort, a 


In this | 


now it is enough for the word to occur to°the mind, and the pronunciation follows, | 


without any intermediate volition, merely because the idea and the action have 
been accustomed to the relation of antecedence and consequence. 

“Again: I may use some word which I not only did not intend, but which I 
would much rather have avoided, as it may be personally offensive to the individual 
with whom I am conversing. This word, in all probability, will be found to be 
similar in sound to that which was present in my mind, but which was not ex- 
pressed by my voice. The word was the product c* a certain aggregation or 
series of vocal movements, which followed some initial movement common to it, 
and to that other series which properly belonged to the idea in the mind. This 
we conceive to be the meaning of what is commonly called a lapsus lingua, and is 


very different from a malaproprism : the latter is a mistake of the mind, the former | 
| and that application made the difference, that I fired up at once. 


is a mistake of the muscles. A similar error not unfrequently occurs in writing. 
A perfect master of orthography may commit a mistake of this kind; he may 
write, for instance, the adverb there, though the pronoun was in his mind, 
merely from an irregularity of muscular succession. The tracing of a word 
on paper is the result of a particular set of muscular movements; but words of 
very different meanings may have very similar sets, and even initially identical, as 
in the instance just mentioned; and hence the mistake arises. We have heard 
persons say that a bad pen would make them mis-spell; in such a case, the impe- 
diment offered by the pen causes an irregularity in the succession of the move- 
ments. But it may be asked, how is it that we sometimes utter or write a word 
no less dissimilar in sound and in symbolical characters, than foreign to the subject 
discoursed of ? The causation in this case is different; the error exists in the 
mind, and arises from our being occupied with more than one series of ideas; in 
which case an accidental exchange takes place between the series communicated 
and that which is retained. To a person engaged in writing when others are 


talking around him, the accident is very likely to happen. Some word makes a 
particular impression on his mind and diverts him a moment from his previous 
train of thought; but his muscles continue to act, and follow the impulse of the 


humour, ¢.g., pointing out how unlike women are to men, he says, that 
baldness is rather ornamental to a man, and he has heard it said, without 
however sharing that opinion, “‘ How becoming spectacles are to Mr. So- 
and-so ;”’ but, he asks triumphantly, qui peut se représenter comblant les 
veux de son amant une femme chauve et en lunettes ? 

SainTE Bevve gives us another volume, the seventh, of his charming 
Causeries du Lundi. It is not equal to the others, but no other portraits 
are equal to his. We fear he has exhausted his subjects. In former 
volumes he chose the subjects of his causeries guided by an instinctive de- 
light, and desirous of expressing his opinion ; now he seems to cast about 
for subjects that he may treat—all the difference between writing from im- 
pulse and writing to order, obeying the estrus of an artist or the demands 
of a publisher ! 

BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


The Illustrated London Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing-Book. By R. 8- 

Burn. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
Elements of Experimental and Natural Philosophy. By J. Hogg. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
Wanderings in Spain. By Theophile Gautier. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
The Bride of Bucklersbury. By E. M. Stewart. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
Siz Dramas of Calderon. Translated by E. Fitzgerald. William Pickering. 
Cobden and his Pamphlet considered. By A. and P. Richards. Baily Brothers. 
The Wisdom and Genius of Shakspeare. By the Rev. Thomas Price. Adam Scott. 
Manual of Botany. By William Macgillivray, A.M., LL.D. Adam Scott. 
The Australian—Practical Hints to Intending Emigrants. By W. Crellin. Eyre and Williams. 
The Morning-Land ; or, A Thousand and One Days in the East. By Friedrich Bodensted. 

From the German, by R. Waddington. 2 Vols. Richard Bentley. 


The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke. By Talbot Gwynne. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Stray Leaves from Shady Places, By Mrs. M. Crosland, " — 
. Bosworth. 
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HAYDON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


e j 2. YJ * . . > . 7. . J s h and 
voluntary exertion of the vocal organ to imitate a sound produced by another. But | Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter. From his Autobiography 


Journals. Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, Esq. 3 vols. Longman and Co. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. } 
Tue story of Haydon’s life is a drama and a sermon in one; a drama 
deepening into tragedy very early in its progress, a sermon preached from 
the text of terrible experience, and one which all who have to undergo the 
struggle for fame should deeply ponder on. = ; 
Let us glance at the opening scenes. The wild ambition of youth, its 
merciless egotism, its sustaining energy, are painted in this extract :— 
“My father’s apprentice (Johns), a man of considerable talent and ingenuity, 
possessed a library, in which I used to read. Accidentally tumbling his collection 
over, I hit upon Reynolds’s Discourses. I read one. It placed so much reliance 
on honest industry ; it expressed so strong a conviction that all men were equal, 
I took them 
all home, and read them through before breakfast the next morning. The thing 
was done. I felt my destiny fixed. The spark which had for years lain struggling 


| to blaze, now burst out for ever. 


“ T came down to breakfast with Reynolds under my arm, and opened my fixed 
intentions in a style of such energy, that 1 demolished all arguments. | My mother 
regarding my looks, which probably were more like those of a maniac than of a 
rational being, burst into tears. My father was in a passion, and the whole house 
was in an uproar. Everybody that called during the day was had up to bait _ 
but I attacked them so fiercely that they were glad to leave me to my own Fe i 
tions. In the evening I told my mother my resolution calmly, and left her. + Y 
friend Reynolds (a watch-maker) backed me. I hunted the shop for ree 
works, and seeing Albinus among the books in the catalogue of Dr. eae * e : 
Plymouth hospital, but knowing it was no use asking my father to buy it for ” 
I determined to bid for it, and then appeal to his mercy. 1 went to the sale, an 
the book was knocked down to me at 2/. 10s. I returned home, laid the Mer 
before my dear mother, who cried much at this proof of resolution, but ere th 
to get my father to consent. When the book came home, my father pa 
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black looks. Oh, the delight of hurrying it away to my bed-room, turning over 
the plates, copying them out, learning the origin and insertion of the muscles, and 
then getting my sister to hear me! She and I used to walk about the house, with 
our arms round each other’s neck,—she saying, ‘ How many heads to the deltoid ?” 
*Where does it rise?’ ‘ Where is it inserted?’ and I answering. By these means, 
in the course of a fortnight, I got by heart all the muscles of the body. 

“My energy was incessant. My head whirled at the idea of going to London 
and beginning life for myself. My father had routed me from the shop, because 
I was in the way with my drawings; I had been driven from the sitting-room, 
because the cloth had to be laid ; scolded from the landing-place, because the stairs 
must be swept; driven to my attic, which now became too small; and at last I 
took refuge in my bed-room. 

“One morning as I lay awake very early, musing on my future prospects, the 
door slowly opened, and in crept my dear mother with a look of sleepless anxiety. 
She sat down on my bed-side, and took my hand, and said that my father blamed 
her very much for promising that I should go up to London, that he had been 
talking all night to her, and had said that I should have everything I wished, if I 
would only give up my scheme. She added, ‘My dear Benjamin, you are our only 
support, and in the delicate state of your poor father’s health, God only knows how 
soon I may be left alone and unaided. It will break my heart if, after all my 
care and anxiety for your infancy, you leave me, just as you are becoming able to 
comfort and console me.’ 

“T was deeply affected, but checking my tears, I told her in a voice struggling 
to be calm, that it was of no use to attempt to dissuade me. I felt impelled by 
something I could not resist. ‘Do not,’ said I, ‘my dear mother, think me cruel, 
I can never forget your love and affection, but yet I cannot help it—I must be a 
painter.’ Kissing me with wet cheeks, and trembling lips, she said in a broken 
voice, ‘She did not blame me: she applauded my resolution, but she could not 
bear to part with me.’ 

“TI then begged her to tell my father that it was useless to harass me with fur- 
ther opposition. She rose, subbing as if to break her heart, and slowly left my 
room, borne down with affliction. The instant she was gone, I fell upon my knees, 
and prayed God to forgive me if I was cruel, but to grant me firmness, purity, 
and piety, to go on in the right way for success, : 

eo * + % es * 

“ Remonstrances, quarrels, scoldings, took place without end; till at last, seeing 
all was useless, and cursing my firmness, they agreed to let me go, and give me 
twenty pounds to start upon. 

“ Profound indeed were the predictions that I would be glad to return to papa 
and mamma before a month was over. 

“My poor father worn down with long sickness, the sad effect of trying to 
drown remembrance in wine, tottered about me. I collected my books and colours 
—packed my things—and on the 13th of May, 1804, took my place in the mail 
for the next day. ‘The evening was passed in silent musing. Affection for home 
was smothered, not extinguished in me, I thought only of Lonpoy—Sir Joshua 
—Drawing—Dissection—and High Art. 

“The next day I ate little, spoke less, and kissed my mother many times. 
When all my things were corded and packed ready for the mail, IT hung about my 
mother with a fluttering at my heart, in which duty, affection, and ambition were 
struggling for the mastery. 

“As evening approached I missed my mother. At last the guard’s horn an- 
nounced the coming mail; I rushed up stairs, called her dear name, and was 
answered only by violent sobbings from my own bed-room. She could not speak, 
—she could not see me,—‘ God bless you, my dear child,’ I could just make out in 
her sobbings. The guard became impatient ; I returned slowly down stairs with 
my heart too full to speak, shook my father by the hand, got in, the trunks were 
soon on the top, the whip cracked, the horses pranced and started off—my career 


for life had begun !” 


He flung himself into the vortex. He studied, dreamed, quarrelled, 
felt the extremities of poverty, but struggled on amidst the cheers of 
friends and the sneers of antagonists, living a wayward, ill-regulated, 
fierce, but happy life, full of emotion. Let our second glance be at his 
triumph. He has painted Christ's Entry into Jerusalem, and exhibits it:— 

“Glorious days! The opening of the exhibition of a picture of mine was relished 
by none so much as by my pupils. To them I trusted for writing and despatching 
tickets for the private days, and it was a time of general fun and enjoyment in 
my house and painting-room. In the evening I returned and signed, till they 
amounted to 800, I having previously marked the Court Guide. All the ministers 
and their ladies, all the foreign ambassadors, all the bishops, all the beauties in high 
life, the officers on guard at the palace, all the geniuses in town, and everybody of 
any note, were invited and came. 

“I got through the glazing in three days; covered up the picture, and finished 
the room by Friday night, promising the men a guinea to drink. Never did fine 
fellows prove themselves more thorough-bred, 

“Ah those days! Whilst the excitement lasts it is all very well, but then comes 
the reaction and the exhaustion. The tickets were all out. Saturday came at 
last. I staid over at Hatcliett’s Coffee Room, went into the hall before the hour 
I had fixed, and seeing servants all at their posts, chairs all in a row, thought it 
odd nobody had come before twelve. I felt at any rate s:mebody ought to have 
been over-anxious. Then I got wretched and said, ‘ Perhaps, nobody will come. 
Yes, nobody will come, that’s clear.’ I went over to the coffee-room again, watch- 
ing the clock inside the bar. At half-past twelve I stole over again. Sammons 
looked knowing. ‘Anybody come?’ said I. ‘ Yes, sir; Sir William Scott is just 
gone in.’ ‘That will do, he always goes to every exhibition on earth, and brings 
everybody.’ Away I went, and had a good lunch, drank a couple of glasses 
of sherry, and sallied forth about half-past three, ready for anything. As I turned 
my anxious eyes towards the hall, a crowd of carriages was blocking up Piccadilly. 
*Ha, ha, that will do,’ said 1; and bounding over, I found the whole passage 
full of servants, and all the bustle and chat, and noise and hallooing of coachmen, 
of a regular rout at noon-day! Up I went, proudly; Sammons was seven feet 
high; there was no speaking to him. The room was full. Keats and Hazlitt 
were up in a corner, really rejoicing. At this moment in came the Persian am- 
bassador and his suite; his fine manly person and black beard, with his splendid 
dress, made a prodigious show, and he said, in good English and in a loud voice, 
‘I like the elbow of soldier.’ 

“ By five all was enthusiasm, especially amongst the women. Pretty dears! 
when were their hearts ever shut against enterprise, pathos, or passion ? 





“ Still the Christ’s head was certainly not successful. The penitent girl, blush- 
ing and hiding her face, brought to Christ by her anxious mother; the Samaritan 
woman and centurion spreading their garments in the road ; Wordsworth’s bowing 
head ; Newton’s face ot belief; Voltaire’s sneer ; the enormous shouting crowd, and 
the action and position of our Saviour, with Peter and John, were decided 
favourites. The Christ’s head startled people. It was not the traditional head ; 
not the type, not orthodox. Everybody seemed afraid, when in walked, with all 
the dignity of her majestic presence, Mrs. Siddons, like a Ceres or a Juno. The 
whole room remained dead silent, and allowed her to think. After a few minutes 
Sir George Beaumont, who was extremely anxious, said in a very delicate manner, 
‘ How do you like the Christ ?? Everybody listened for her reply. After a mo- 
ment, in a deep, loud, tragic tone she said, ‘It is completely successful.’ I was 
then presented with all the ceremonies of a levee, and she invited me to her house, 
in an awful tone, and expressed her high admiration of the way in which I had 
so variously modified the same expression. ‘The paleness of your Christ,’ said 
she, ‘gives it a supernatural look.’ 

“Lady Murray said, ‘ Why, you have a complete rout.’ Lord Mulgrave was at 
the top of the room, and received congratulations from everybody. Wilkie tried 
to be enthusiastic ; Jackson was startled; but neither expressed themselves to me 
as I had done to them under similar circumstances. Prince Hoare was there. In 
fact, all the world of fashion was there ; and I returned home totally overwhelmed 
by a flood of sensations, which may easily be conceived by every reader who re- 
members what I had undergone since I begun the study of the art. 

“The Jerusalem was considered, like the Solomon, a national triumph. I had 
proved that the people cared about High Art, and that an Englishman could exe- 
cute it. I had defied the Academy; I kept my position against its incessant 
obloquy. I had brought a great work to successful conclusion without legitimate 
means, relying on my energy and the sympathy of my friends. 

“On the Monday after the exhibition opened to the public. The rush was great, 

and went on increasing ; the success was so palpable, so decided, that the Acade- 
micians got into a fury, and crept to see it one at a time, each time holding forth 
to their friends, and damning it by saying it had good parts. Notwithstanding 
the feeling displayed in its favour, the abuse of it was so great that it was the sub- 
ject of a positive battle.” 
And after this we follow him through many a sad scene, enlivened occa- 
sionally by a gleam of success, but growing darker and darker with 
troubles, sorrows, failures, till his courage gives way, and suicide becomes 
his desperate refuge ! 

The pleasanter traits noticeable are the steady affection borne to his 
wife and children, his own earnest laboriousness and impassioned delight 
in Art, and the ever youthful confidence with which he sustained himself 
through all struggles. Tom Taylor, who has executed his difficult task in 
a manner deserving of the warmest praise, and whose editing ought to be 
a model for futute biographers, closes these volumes with an excellent, 
though somewhat stern appreciation of Haydon as a man and artist, and 
from that appreciation we bebener the following remarks :— 

“ Haydon was self-willed to obstinacy. He rarely asked advice, and never took 
it unless it approved itself to him, without reference to the sagacity or information 
of the adviser. He was indefatigable in labour during his periods of application, 
but he was often diverted from his art by professional polemics, by fits of reading, 
and by moods of discomfort and disgust, and other distractions which are explained 
by his circumstances. What he undertook he generally mastered, and he showsfa 
rare ‘thoroughness’ in the manner of his inquiries and studies, and a pertinacity 
not often associated with so much vehemence and passion as belonged to him. 

“ His judgment was essentially unsound in all matters where he was personally 
interested, His inordinate vanity (which is sometimes ludicrously exhibited) 
blinded him throughout to the quality of his own works, the amount of influence 
he could wield, and the extent of sympathy he excited. 

“ He was unscrupulous in conduct, but not unprincipled, and, I believe, though 
many will question it, that he seldom contracted obligations without the intention 
and expectation of meeting them. But when a man once becomes embarrassed, it 
is hardly possible to estimate the value, or no-value rather, of such intentions. His 
conduct in inducing his pupils to accept bills for his accommodation, admits of no 
defence, and 1 cannot offer any palliation for his habits of begging and borrowing 
beyond those which these memoirs must suggest to all fairly-judging readers,—I 
mean his necessities, his sanguine temperament, his occasional extraordinary suc- 
cesses, and his pervading conviction that he was the apostle and martyr of high 
art, and, as such, had a sort of right to support from those who would not find 
him the employment he was always craving. His constant demand was for work 
and wages, and in default of these, he asked for subsistence while he worked, in 
the hope that sooner or later the wages must come. 

“His religiousness is puzzling. Few men have lived in a more continuous 
practice of prayer; and though his are little more than requests for what he most 
desired, addressed to the Being in whose power he believed it to be to grant 
them,—begging-letters, in fact, despatched to the Almighty,—it must not be 
forgotten that the prayers of many ‘ eminently-pious’ people, and indeed of whole 
churches and sects, are little more than this. His faith in an over-ruling power 
was not strong enough to induce a calm and steadfast waiting upon God’s will, but 
neither, as it seems to me, is the faith of the most prayerful persons of this cha- 
racter. One thing I may say, that he seems to have lived in the habitual belief 
of a personal, overruling, and merciful Deity, and that this belief influenced his 
inward life, his relations with his family, aud, so far as his necessities did not 
interfere, with the world. 

“ His love of art is, to my mind, inextricable from his belief in himself; and his 
struggle to advance the art was never without reference to the glorification of 
himself as the artist.” 

His ambition for High Art was but personal ambition; he not only 
identified himself with it, but naively confesses in more than one place, 
that he was made uneasy when he thought any other painter was working 
in the same direction. ‘When first Wilkie’s name is mentioned as a young 
man with something in him,—* Hang the fellow,” writes Haydon, “I 
hope with his something he is not going to be an historical painter !” 
Elsewhere he says,—‘* Yet there was this consolation ; nobody else in 
the art was doing any important thing.” And read this :— 

“ «Have not the efforts of the nation,’ I asked myself, ‘been gigantic? To 
such glories she only wants to add the glories of my noble art to make her the 
grandest nation in the world, and these she shall have if God spare my life,’ ” 
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Besides the numerous anecdotes and personal sketches these volumes 
abound in, there are many excellent remarks both on art and life; we 
must find space for one: our contemporaries have already been so liberal 
with the anecdotes, we may omit them :— 

“Never disregard what your enemies say. They may be severe, they may 
be prejudiced, they may be determined to see only in one direction, but still 
in tbat direction they see clearly. They do not speak all the truth, but they 
generally speak the truth from one point of view, as far as that goes: attend to 


them.” 





ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. 
An Outline of the Necessary ew - Thought ; a Treatise on pure and applied Logic. 
By William Thomson, M.A. Third Edition, much enlarged. Pickering. 
An Enquiry into Human Nature. By John G. Macvicar, D.D. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Dlements of Psychology. Part I. By J.D. Morell, M.A. Pickering. 
The Philosophical Tendencies of the Age; being Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. By J.D. Morell. People’s Edition. Robert Theobald. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. } 
Axrnoven Mr. Morell belongs to a school of thinkers to which we are 
fundamentally opposed, and his work therefore contains much both in 
Fr and in detail we very distinctly repudiate, our differences have not 
blinded us to the great and unusual merits of his Elements of Psychology, 
a work we welcome and commend as beyond all comparison the most 
manera of its kind which has been published for many years. We 
welcome it on these several grounds: It is written with admirable 
lucidity ; it translates into language intelligible to English minds the 
main results of German speculation ; and, lastly, it will serve as an 
effective mediator between the two antagonist schools of Metaphysicians 
and Physiologists. It will do more to destroy the old psychology than 
fifty works written from the physiological point of view, because it will 
insensibly lead metaphysicians on to the only real ground where those 
subjects can be investigated. It is undemable that hitherto mental 
phenomena have been treated ex professo by men ignorant of physiology, 
or else ignorant of psychology. The one alarmed at the very idea of 
mind being “ degraded” by its association with physiology; the other 
scornful of metaphysics, and endeavouring to identify things markedly 
separate. As organic Chemists endeavour to identify physiological 
phenomena with chemical phenomena, and make the most deplorable 
mistakes in consequence, (witness Liebig, and many of his chemical 
reasonings on subjects to which only the physiologist is competent,) so 
do physiologists endeavour to identify mental phenomena with those 
more complex phenomena which form the special object of psychology. 

Mr. Morell, although a metaphysician in spirit, 1s eclectic enough to 
see the defects of both these schools, and endeavours to reconcile what is 
true in the point of view of each. He begins by ranging Psychology 
beside the other positive sciences. “So,” it will be said, “did Stewart ;” 
but although that agreeable Jittérateur talked incessantly of Bacon, and 
of the Philosophy of the Mind as “ an inductive science,” in his hands it 
was in no sense a positive science: the same basis was left to 
shift for itself! In Mr. Morell’s work, the physiological point of view, 
although subordinate, is never entirely set aside; and for this English 
philosophy will have to thank him. 

Only the first volume of the Elements has appeared. It opens with a 
lucid and interesting historical sketch, bringing clearly forward the point 
to which European research has now attained. After two preparatory 
chapters, it enters on the analysis of Intelligence; a second volume is to 
include the analysis of the Feelings and the Will. A passage or two 
may be selected for consideration here, as specimens. 

On the old question of the unity of mind, he says,— 

“To conceive of mind under the idea of a multiplicity of powers and operations 
will always, in the long run, prove untenable. We know that it isone. The unity 
of consciousness is at once the deepest, surest fact of our nature, and the most rigid | 
condition for a complete mental philosophy. The physiologist may point to the 
nerves, the phrenologist may apportion the cerebrum, and the empirical psycholo- 
gist may enumerate his system of mental powers and operations, but still we say, 
where is the starting point? What is the principle of unity which binds the 
whole together ? What is the true idea of mind in relation to nature? Where 
can we plant our scientifie gaze, so as to see all the facts of observation as one vast 
whole—having a beginning and an end, a method and a purpose, an essential idea, 
and a real destmation which is each moment in process of accomplishment ? 
Rational psychology attempted, indeed, to grasp this unity, but ran into barren 
abstractions. Empirical psychology has never been able to reach that unity at all, 
but stopped short at the phenomena, without explaining the fundamental principle.” 


Here the metaphysician speaks! He cannot rest contented unless he 
know “ the setnale of unity”—* the true idea of mind in relation to 
nature.” But let us apply the same objection to the Physiologist ;—let 
us say, “* You must not conceive the body as a multiplicity of organs and 
functions, separating brain from liver, lungs from heart, pancreas from 
kidneys,—or if you do, we still ask you what is the principle of unity 
which binds the whole together? what is the true idea of Life in relation 
to nature ?” He would shrug contemptuous shoulders, and pass on his 
way, leaving us to find out the “ principle of unity”—the “ true idea of 
Life”—if we could! 

Mr. Morell’s point of view is the one taken by Schelling and many of 
his suecessors,—viz., the identity of the real and ideal, of object and 
subject. This makes idea the correlate of law; and is built on the 
fallacy that the phenomena which we ean interpret by reason into rational 
formule must themselves be reason! We touched on this point formerly 
in reviewing Cirsted’s Soul in Nature. Mr. Morell thus indicates his 
standing point (he is speaking of Natural Science and Mental Science) :— 

“ Now, there are éhree fundamental relations, which these two sciences have at 
different periods assumed towards each other. First, they have in a few instances 
been absolutely identified. Mind has been regarded simply as the name we give 
to the funetions of the brain and nerves. The action of these portions of our 
organized structure has on this principle to be watched and recorded in the same 


out, together with their legitimate deductions, will constitute all that we can pos- 
sibly know under the head of mental philosophy. 

“Secondly, These two sciences have, in some other instances, been completely 
isolated from each other. All true philosophy, it has been suid, is based upon facts, 
The facts on which natural philosophy is built are all observed externally by the 
senses, whilst those on which mental philosophy is built are observed i 
the consciousness. The two spheres accordingly must lie wholly apart. We 
cannot observe one single fact of nature by consciousness, nor one single fact of 
mind by the senses, Hence, with the exception of the bare method of procedure, 
the two sciences can have no communication whatever with each other. 

“The third relationship, which has been attirmed, between the two sciences, is 
based upon a deeper and more penetrating view of science itself ;—a view which 
includes both regions of research under one higher and broader unity. The science 
of nature, according to this third principle, is not merely a science of facts. Facts 
indeed must be diligently observed and classified, but then they must be rationally 
interpreted ; that is, the reason of man must bring all outward facts and laws 
within its own sphere; must see their meaning, their purpose, their hidden 
analogies, their perfect unity in the whole scheme of existence. Viewed in this 
light, nature again becomes indissolubly linked with mind. The laws of reason are 
seen to pervade both alike, to bear the impress of the same creative mind, to be 
developed by virtue of the same great principles of universal existence, to conspire 
for the same ultimate purposes, and thus to form one harmonious universe. 

“ Whatever general laws, therefore, we can detect in the one, will be applicable, 
more or less, to the other. Ina word, we shall have in nature, as it were, an 
objective mirror, side by side with our inward consciousness ; a mirror in which the 
march of reason, and the laws of mind, are seen with a dim indeed, but still witha 
sure reflection.” 

On the first paragraph we would remark, that when “ Mind is regarded 
simply as the name given to the functions of the brain and nerves,” the 
error is precisely analogous to the error of the organic chemists before 
alluded to. The nervous system has other functions besides those of 
mental action ; it has quite as much to do with respiration, assimilation, 
locomotion, &c., yet no one can class these among mental actions; but 
over and above these, it has the special functions of mind, and the 
speciality of these demands our separating them into a distinct science, 
founded on, but not limited to the science of physiology. It is because 
physiologists have not recognised this necessity that they have incurred 
the stigma of “ materialism,” and allowed “ immaterialism” its free pas- 
sage through the vague inane. 

Mr. Morell’s chapter on Sensation is a striking contrast with those 
usually found in treatises on Psychology. It is very clear and philo- 
sophical. We would remark, however, in passing, that suggestion he 
has adopted from Mr. Noble of the corpora striata and optic thalami as 
the ‘“ actual centre of the emotions,” seems most infelicitous, as there 
stated. Mr. Noble is too good an anatomist—especially of the brain— 
not to be aware of the great structural differences of these two portions ; 
and as difference of structure involves difference of function, the two 
cannot subserve the same purpose. Mr. Noble must surely mean some- 
thing else than here appears ? 

We can afford room but for one extract from this chapter ; it shall be 
an interesting one, on 

THE EAR AND THE EYE. 

“The nerve of the eye is nearer to the frontal region of the brain; that of the 
ear to the cerebellum, and the posterior regions. The former, accordingly, being 
more nearly allied to the intellectual organs, is calculated to convey impressions, 
which appeal at once to the understanding; the latter, more allied to the region of 
passion and sentiment, is calculated to convey impressions which appeal rather to 
the deepest feelings and emotions of our nature. 

“«The one,’ says Erdmann, ‘is the clearest, the other is the deepest of the 
senses. The same contrast shows itself in the objects by which these organs are 
severally affected. In the former case, the object shows its outward surface, as it 
exists unmoved in space : in the latter case it betrays, by means of the tone it gives 
forth, what exists within and under the surface. It is not the form and colour of 
an object which tells what it is, but its sound. For that reason the sight of a 
thing does not penetrate so much to the heart; it only tells us what is its 
appearance. On the other hand, the tone moves us; it tells us how the thing, or 


| the person, stands to the heart itself. On that account, we can easily explain the 


phenomena so often observed, that deafness is hard and distrustful ; while blindness 
is mild and confiding. 

“*We see things only at rest ;—their motion is only observed mediately, by 
comparing a moving object with a resting one. On the other hand, we hear suc- 
cession, #.¢., MOTION immediately ; and rest (é.¢., the continnance of a tone), only 
by measuring it upon the flow of our thoughts, and the continuous pulsations of 
the moments. On that account, words (i.e., the ever-recurring thoughts,) direct 
themselves to the ear; only where thought perishes, and turns into a dead letter, 
can words become visible. Inasmuch as sight gives permanence and certitude, I 
write a bill in black and white, and that gives conviction. If I want to be moved, 
however, I must hear. You may read many a thing quietly, which, if you read it 
aloud, would make your very voice tremble.’ ” 


The chapter on Intelligence as Intuition is also full of interest ; among 
the passages we should object to there is this :— 

“ A question might be here raised in the minds of some, whether the fact of the 
lower animals ‘perceiving’ objects as distinctly as man, does not prove the none 
intellectual nature of perception, and remove it altogether from any direct identity 
with those other regions of thought which we have now placed on the same scale 
with it. Such an objection, I imagine, could only arise from an imperfect analysis 
of the elements respectively involved in sensation and perception. That the lower 
animals possess everything included in the organic element of sensation as perfectly 
as man himself, may be readily admitted. But the instant we get beyond the 
nervous impulse itself, a vast difference becomes observable in the two cases. 

“In the one case, the organic affection appeals to and excites simply the brute 
faculty ; in the other, it excites the human faculty. The difference — 
two, in the case of perception, lies here: that while the brute perceives objects, r 
acts in reference to them only instinctively, either for the satisfaction of its 
appetites, or for self-preservation ; a conscious separation is instantly effected by the 





way as the action of the stomach or lungs, and then the facts which are brought 


human faculty between the subject and the object. In this separation lies the first 
distinctive act of Auman intelligence, an act to which there soon sueceeds an appre- 
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can take place in the case of the lower animals. 
“The animal does not think within itself, I am a dog, or a horse, and that is a 
or a corn-field ; it is simply impelled by the force of instinct towards the 
+ without any apprehension of its own personality, as distinet from the thing 
ap to it. On the other hand, the child, or the savage, without the least 
catare whatever, consciously separates self from the objective world in the very 
ft dstinct act of perception ; and it is exactly here, in this very act, that the 
: quality of perception is first manifested. In the separation of subject 
‘et, all thought is primarily cradled ; and wherever that distinction takes 


a everything else peculiar to the human intellect is able to follow.” 


Does it not strike you as strange, that a philosopher of Mr. Morell’s 

ity shoald gravely build anything on so gratuitous an assumption as 

? How does he know that the dog has no apprehension of his own 
ity, and that the baby Aas such an a prehension ? ; ‘ 

We must cease criticism, however, and ¢ ose this brief notice, which 

we do With an emphatic iteration of our opinion that the Elements of 
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; 


{ 


: 


is a very remarkable, and very valuable contribution to 


is 
iaylsh Philosophy——the most decisively so, of any we have lately seen. 


— 


Che Arts. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
far new comic drama, by which Mr. Daly has taken his second step in 
ihe career of @ dramatist, proves the falsehood of the old dictum ce 
iat que le premier pas qui coiite. His first step was firm, planted on 
lid reality; his second step is tottering, and treads on marshy ground. 
fh drop metaphor, The Times is not worthy of Young Husbands and 
Married Daughters, The writing is perhaps as happy; but the story is 








— —— 
— ‘ 
sn of qualities in the external object, totally different from any intelligence are they even consistent. A rascally lawyer who acts as Crawley Bye acts, 


and commits suicide because he is insolvent, is recognisable only on the 
stage. The motives of the lovers remain inextricably puzzling to us; as, 
indeed, one may say of the whole piece. 

Let Mr. Daly think of what made the success of his first piece, and he 
will see it was a clear story progressively evolved through incidents 
probable and intelligible, by characters drawn from life and not from the 
stage ; he will see the necessity of quitting the marshy ground of fashion, 
which he does not understand, for the —- he sees around him. He 
has so much dramatic instinct that I still feel confident he will succeed, 
but The Times I must think a failure. By failure, I mean as reggrds his 
powers to do better. As regards the OLympic THEATRE it is @ success; 
it is a better piece than that theatre has been accustomed to. 

On Monday night I was induced to stay and see Mr. ¥. Robson, the 
burlesque actor of whom I had heard so much, that, in spite of my rooted 
dislike to the whole class of parodies of this kind, curiosity was roused. 
The piece—Shylock—is simply ignoble. I object to all desecra- 
tions of fine works, but Shylock has not even a laugh to silence criticism. 
It is not a parody of Shakspeare—it is not the obverse side of the picture 
—it is not tragedy pushed over its limits and falling into the absurd—it is 
an incoherent, foolish, wearisome burlesque suggested by the Merchant 
of Venice. Nota gleam, not a laugh! only endurable portion of it 
was Mr. Robson's performance—which is certainly peculiar, showing 
mimetic power and significance of gesture, but no humour. It was not 
funny—yet it was not tragic, although hovering on the confines of 
tragedy. It had the merit of originality and invention; but I must see 
Mr. Robson in some character not burlesque before venturing on an 
opinion as to his powers. 

At the German Prays we have had nothing new except Othello, which 
introduced Herr Dessoir to the public in a part suited to his position and 
reputation. It is too late for criticism this week ; next week I will 
upon it at length. Viviax. 








parposeless, confused, unreal; the characters are stagey and unreal, nor 
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Commercial Afairs. | 


WONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, July 22, 1853. 
(orsots have improved since last week, owing to the confidence | _ Fiesco, Herr Emil Devrient. 


German Plays. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





Herr EMIL DEVRIENT respectfully announces that HIS ; Thursday 
BENEFIT is fixed to take plsee on Wookey Evening, July 25, naetegs SAG SS 
on which occasion will be presented Schiller’s Play of FIESCO 


OULTRY SHOW.—The FIRST ANNUAL 

| LONDON GREAT SUMMER POULTRY SHOW will 

be held at the Baker-street Bazaar on WEDNESDAY, 27th, 

THURSDAY, 28th, and FRIDAY, 29th JULY. Open from 

Eight in the Morning till Nine at Night. Admission: Wed- 
and Friday, is. each. 





avrtained in Paris and Vienna of a peaceful termination to The LAST REPRESENTATIONS of the GERMAN PLAYS | 
tie Eastern difficulty. Not that there seem any grounds upon | will take place on Wednesday Kvening, July 27, Schiller’s Pla | 
rhich this assumption is founded, unless the continued oceu- | of HON BARLOS ; Friday Evening, July 29, THE BRIDE 
pation of the Danubian provinces, the garrisoning and fortify- | OF MESSINA:; and the Last on Saturday Evening, July 30, 
ng the towns of those provinces, indicate peace. French | when the Theatre will Close for the Season. 

+ amen unwarrautably high Poomi but so dangerous Private Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. 
isthat ground, that a few more Opera Comique conspiracies, Or | Mitchell’s. 33. O) 3 : > 
Silt and ewe @¢ renten aud choses, mot ly Sanes + ee my s, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box Office of the 


r shillings per share, but by pone. Our po er 
uwket continues very firm; the somewhat more settled state TIT ° 
of the weather, end the possible chance stili remaining of an ULU KAFIRS.—In consequence of the in- 
srerage harvest, has contributed, and will tend to maintain a | #4 creasing interest excited by this extraordinary and pleasing 
firmness in prices of securities, in all of which there has been Exhibition, arrangements have been made to meet the Public 
# auch depreciation during this Turkish embroilment. Austra- | Wishes, by which Visitors will be allowed to see and converse 
lism agricultural shares assume an upward tendency; they are | With this interesting Tribe daily, from Eleven till One o'clock, 
wt divided now into half shares, greatly to the delight of the | during the short remaining period of their Performance in 
jobbers who make you two and three pound prices in the smal] | London. — = : 
sures, a8 readily and unconcernedly as in the larger and higher | | Admission, One Shilling. The Afternoon Performances in | 
priced, and the greater, of course, is their “ pull.” There is | the Theatre will take place as usual, at Half-past Three, and in | 
nothing new from any of the Australian Mining Companies. | the Evening at a Eight. Reserved Stalls may be secured 
Sep evened in most of those speculations may be con. | at Mr. Mitchell’s Lay Library, 33, Old Bond Street.—St. 
as sunk—as mines they do not exist. The Californian George’s Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, near Grosvenor Place, 











Companies are steadily progressing, and the accounts of Aqua | July 23rd. 
Fria, and other mines, most cheering. There has been an in- | 7 AG vie Py : 
creased for Upper India Railway scrip at § to } pre- j ZTEC LILLIPUTIAN S.! 


mium; they seem inclined to go even higher. South-Eastern | THE LAST TWO WEEKS, at the HANOVER 
of Franee look deadly alive, and at a low premium. The | SQUARE ROOMS.—Afternoon, from Two till Five.—Admis- 
Australian Chartered Banks are beginning to recover their | sion: Reserved Seats and Promenade, 5s. ; Second Seats, 2s. 6d. | 
‘one, and a very good run may be predicted for some of | Children, Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Second Seats, 1s. 6d.—Even- | 
undertakings ; for example, one of the old Australian | ing, from Eight till Ten. | 
banks—the Union of Australia—which has declared a dividend | he extraordinary excitement caused by these beautiful 
uring this last week, of 20 per cent. for the half year, or 40 | Beings is without parallel. Her Majesty the Queen, 10,000 of | 
be oy for the whole year, which will give some notion of the | the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, have looked with wonder and 
we that these banks have been making; and the price of | delight upon these unique and besutiful Lilliputians. | 
; . share is now 781. or 801. per share. — : An Illustrated History of the Aztecs, 1s. 
Part Royal ooeper —— seem to be looking healthier. The - | 
Company have sent out an efficient staff of Cornish | TRXICO — v 
met, who will doubtless soon give a good account of the mine. N EXICO. A PAN ORAMA of MEXICO 
Metealfe’s and Sue River rather Armer. i is Just Opened at BURFORD’S, Leicester-square, with 
French shares fi ge ¥ its golden valleys, lakes, snow-capped volcanoes, and glorious 
ares flatter to-day. Consols closed 994-}. ‘ : : 9 
. surrounding scenery. The Views of GRANADA and the 
CORN MARKET. ALHAMBRA, and of the BERNESE ALPS, are also now 
Mark Lane, Friday, July 22, 1853. Open.—Admission, One Shilling each circle, or 2s. 6d. to the 
The supphes of wheat, barley, and oats into London since | three circles.—Schools Half-price.—Open from Ten till Dusk. 


¥ are moderate. Though not much rain has fallen during | 
RATIONS will be delivered by J.B.GOUGH 


weather is unsettled, and this, together with the 
The Great Apostle of Temperance in America, as follows 








yn the French Government has removed the restriction | 
2 the import of grain in English vessels, has caused great 


toda in the trade, and a free sale of wheat has been made Exeter Hall............ .. Tuesday, 2nd August. 
pin ag over Monday's rates. Floating cargoes from the | Whittin Club ......... Wednesday, 3rd August. 
have also been in demand at full prices. There | Exeter Hall coe Thursday, 4th August, 





iso alteration to report in the value of barley, oats, or other | Whittington Club ......... Friday, 5th August. 
oad The first cargo of oats from Archangel this season | Admission, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. Doors open at Half. | 

Yesterday. | past Six o'clock, p.m.—Tickets to be had at 337, Strand. 

BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. | 
———_______(Ctostne@ Parcrs.) : 2ae.4 | Sg CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF 
» |Satur. Mond.| Tues. Wedn.|Thurs.| Frid. | Rev. Fey Se nh rg TOWNS, Tae 
ion nt sessosseeses} ooo. | 229 | 239 | 298 | ...... | B80 The Committee beg to call attention to the principles of this 
rp t. Red, | 98$ 933) 993 99 993 | 995 new Organization, which are—The Holy feng ey and not 
per Cent. Con. Ans, 977 | 98 | 984, 98%) 98§/ 98 | human creeds, the only standard of Christian belief; the duty 


} 











5 wa Account...| 972 | 98 98} | 963 | 98) | 983 of all men to inquire for themselves into religious truth; their 
his ent. An. ...... | 1003 | 101 | 1014 | 101 1014 | 1019 individual irresponsibility to each other for the conclusions they 
lang Cents......./ . Me Pa; SETS, a may reach ; and diversity of opinion no bar to church fellowship, 
Indi Stent 1860 ...... . 513-16513-16 5} 1515-16 It is intended, as soon as the funds can be raised, to erect a 
Ditte te TL } 268 | 268 | ...... | 265 | 258 commodious Church, on ground already secured, situated be- 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 A ee TT er eee Sere 27 |) 27 tween the two neighbourhoods, which comprise a population of 
ir Baie £1000 aa a mC eee Mee! he tens of thousands of people. 
Ditto, ne Sioa | lp/2dis| 2p/ 2p} 3p) 2p In the meantime, religious service is conducted in the tem- 
Ditto’ § a -| lp!|2dis| 2p| 2p| 3p} 3p porary church, Hawley-crescent, C town. 

» Sm 2p\2dis| 2p! 2p! 3p! 3p A considerable amount been contributed towards the 











Building Fund, by members of the church, but the committee 
0 FOREIGN FUNDS. and con; ion feel that the accomphishment of their obj 
(Last Opvresat Quotation puRING THE WERK ENDING mainly depends upon the assistance they receive from 
a Evenina.) | who sympathize with them in this movement, some of whom 


Russian, 1822 ............+ 118} | having already given liberally, encourage the committee to 
se 26§) Russian 4} per Cents. ... 100} _ solicit similar aid from all friends to free inquiry. 
rn 1 dis.; Spanish 3 p. Cents. ...... Subscriptions and donations may be paid to the account of 


47 
Spanish 3 p.Cts. New Def. 23} | the Treasurer, at Messrs. Barclay, Leos and Co.'s, Bankers, | 
4 - 44 | Spanish Com. Certit. of Lombard-street: to the Rev. William Forster, 11, Torriano- 
ner se 43$; Coupon not fanded ... 6} i Robert Squirrell, Esq., Hon. Trea- 
29 ; 44 


terrace, Kentish-town ; 






retary, 25, Fitzroy-terrace, Kentish-town. 


greatest 
| rendered rt by the absorption of the gums. The 


taste at 
| same time wholly provided by the peculiar nature of 


mmended 
formerly tg applied. They are 


Dutch 4 per Cent, Certif, 972 | surer, 36, Camden-square; or to Mr. John Yarnold, Hon, Sec: | 
| a 2 


T.EETH.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
&T Potent Sulteieneaall pg ee lication of 
chemiecaliv-pr HITE INDIA-RUBBER the con- 
struction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates.Mr. 
EPHRAIM MOSBLY, Sargeon-Dentist, 61, 
Grosvenor-square, Sole I and Patentee. A new, or 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the i 
WHITR INDIARUBBER as 2 ining to the ordinary Geld 
vDIA-RU as a lini or 
Bone Frame. The e coieas this 
tse Soloving »-All chasp ofigee ane eveliod, # 
the following :—. are avoi no 
or — are required, a greatly increased 
tion is supplied, a natural ity wholly 
and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is 


while from the softness and flexibility of the agent employed, 
support is given to the ini yw b ) 
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the mouth exert no agency on the chemically- Whi 
India-rabber, and, as it is a non-eonductor, 2A np pomey 

rature may with thorough comfort be imbi 
the mouth, all un; ess of smell or being 
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preparation.—To be obtained only at 
61, GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 
22, Gay-street, y 
34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TEA! 


ULLINGHAM AND COMPANY. 
The advantages, both in quality and price, to be derived 
from purchasing at a first-ciass City house, must be too appa- 
rent to every one to need comment. 
We arte now selli 
The very best Black Tea.......... at 
Good sound Congoz ...... cer 
Finest Pekoe ditto ... 
Fine Gunpowder ..... 
Choice Coffee ................ 
Finest Home@opathic Cocoa ......... 
This is the most pleasant and nutritio non of Cocoa. 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 
All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of 


England. 
CULLINGHAM and Com x 
Tea-merchants Dealers, 
27, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, CITY. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


and we are enabled to sell 
Prime Congou Tea at .................. 38. Od. per Ib. 
The best Congou Tea at .... . 4d. 
Rich rare Souchong Tea at............ 
Good GueEw Ta at...... 3s. 4d. 
Prime Gueen TRA at o.oo... 4s. 
And delicious Green Tea at .......... 6s. Od. 4, 

We omer reeommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase n0w 
will save money. 

The best PLANTATION COFFEE is now Is, per lb. The 
= —— — hfe free, by ‘ 
eas, Coffees, an: other goods, sent carriage free 

own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, 





by 


the pound, 
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8 ices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value 


of 40s. or upwards, b 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial 


q No. 8, King William Street, City, London. 


V 4Boee VEINS, &.— HUXLEY'S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
here a bandage 


C 
in all cases wi 
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are still reco: 


Hi 


, durable, 
economical article yet 8 
STUCKINGS at a ane redection ta pees: Abdominal 

we four ounces. 


on a new 


Parti 3 of Prices, the articles forwarded 
on contin to HUXLEY and CO., 5, VERE STREET, 
te) R. supplied on favourable terms, 


D STREET, Hospitals 
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OUSE WANTED TO RENT AT/ NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. Just published, in one volume, post S¥o, price 4, 


MICHAELMAS NEXT.—The Premises must be suit- 
able for a First-Class Ladies’ School, within a short distance of 
a railway station, and not ond sixty miles from London.— 
Address, stating full Parti and Terms, to A. Y., care of 
H. Scarman, Esq., Solicitor, 21, Coieman Street, City. 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN, under the Superintendence of the Rev. J. N. 
LANGLEY, M.A., Melton Place, Tettenhall Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 
The Rev. J. N. L. begs to announce his intention of Opening 
a School on the above premises, on Thursday, the 4th of August. 
After an experience of some years in public and private Tuition, 
Mr. L. can confidently appeal for support in the attempt to 
impart a sound and comprehensive course of instruction. 
aa ror Boarpers.—Instruction in Classics, Mathematics, 
History, Geography, Natural Science, Writing, French, &c., 
with Board and Washing—Fifty Guineas - annum. 
For Day Pussse,--Ganeral course of Instruction, including 
all the above, except French—£10 per annum. 
Music, Drawing, German—each at the usual terms. 
Prospectuses, containing further particulars and references, 
may be obtained at the above address. 


ILITARY OR OTHER EDUCATION. 
5\ Mr. DICKSON, a Gentleman who has been educated at 
Sandaurst, has passed a first-class examination, and has served 
in the Army at home and abroad, wishes to receive into his 
family, ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to educate for 
College or the Army. 

References given and required. Apply to Mr. Dickson, 
Gothic House, Bromley Common, Kent; to Mr. Hodgson, 
Solicitor, 10, Salisbury Street, Strand; or to Mr De Porquet, 
11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.— 
i WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOLLETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s.; Pillar Showers, £2 15s. to £4 lis.; 
Nursery, lls. 6d. to 30s.; Sponging, 14s. to 30s.; Hip, 12s. 6d. 
to 29s. A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in great variety, from 
10s. 6d. to 453, the Set of Three. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exelusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGERY (in- 
cluding cutlery, nickel silver, plated and ja wares, iron 
and brass bedsteads), so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The mone: 
returned for every artiale not ened a . 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. 
He has added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, 
which are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding 
and Mattresses). Common Iron B , 16s. 3d. ; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, 12s. 6d.; Patent [ron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 6d. , and Cots, from 
20s. each. Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from £2 3s. to £13 13s. 


EW FOLDING CHAIR BEDSTEAD. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has pleasure in offering an 

entirely new and very ingenious WROUGHT-IRON CHAIR 
BEDSTEAD, which, from its being extremely light, durable, 
and portable, and easily and instantaneously convertible from 
a chair to a bedstead, or vice versd, presents to 

MILITARY OFFICERS AND PARTIES TRAVELLING 
an amount of comfort and elegance long desiderated, but 
hitherto unattainable. Price, complete, with best hair mattress 
and stuffed arms, £3 17s.; if not wanted for travelling, £3 12s. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
— that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
ections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The mon 
returned for every article not el of .; ™ 

No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 
Te. 3 8 2, NEW MAN-STREET; and Nos. 4& 5, PERRY’S- 


OMBAY.— Blackwood Carved Furniture, 
Inlaid Work, Muslins, Scarfs, Figures, Models, Arms 
from Cutch, &e. 

Messrs. EISDELL and ASHCOMBE beg to inform the 
nobility and gentry that they have consigned to them from 
India, for SALE, a Large Assortment of the above-named 
ARTICLES, which they flatter themselves will be found on 
inspection to display a skill in design, richness of earving, har- 
mony of colouring, with an eleg taste ivalled f the 
productions of Europe. On view at 44, Edwards-street, Port- 
man Square. 


EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 


contains designs and prices of upwards of Ong Huxprgp diffe- 
rent Bedsteads; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, 























BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martry’s Piace, TraratGar Squarg, Lonpon. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on the Investment Stock of 
this Association, to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and 
payable daily between the hours of Eleven and Three o'clock. 
positors residing at a distance from London, will, on appli- 
cation, have the Dividend Warrants, together with the proper 
receipts, forwarded for signature ; the amount will then be paid 
on presentation at the Head Offices in London, or transmitted 
through the Local Agents of the Association, Country Bankers, 
or in avy other way, to suit the convenience of Investors ; so 
that the Dividends may in all cases be received without 
difficulty or delay 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
July, 1853. 





BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
as MENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s Pracr, TravatGar Squarz, Lonpvoy, 
anv 56, Patt Matt, MancHestsEr. 
Established in 1844. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George Paget, M.P 

Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 

George Stone, Esq., Seater, Lombard Street. 

Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 

The Investment of Goat with this Association secures 
equal advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the Affluent, and affords to both the means of realis- 
ing the highest rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
in which dione the Funds are employed. 

The constant demand for advances upon securities of that 
peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusively to Life As- 
surance Companies, such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., 
enables the Board of Management to employ Capital on more 
advantageous terms and at higher rates of Interest than could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, and 
this rate will continue to be paid so long as the Assurance 
department finds the same safe and profitable employment for 
money. 

Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for Investment is received daily between the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, at the Offices of the Association. 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of Life 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly advantage- 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, with 
every requisite information, may be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Association, or to the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 


ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, upon approved personal or any other sufficient 
security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates. 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or returnable 
premiums. 

5. Policies payable to bearer. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable to 
bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from in- 
vasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 

9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reasonable 
proof being given. 

11. Stamp duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every five years, amongst 
all policy holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 








INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Apam Srreet, ADELPHI. 
TRUSTEES, 

The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester. 

John Walbanke Childers, Esq., Cantly, Doncaster. 

William Bulkely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 

William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines. 

Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading. 

Richaré Griffiths Welford, Esq., New-square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq., 49, New Bond-street. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large or 
small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The investment system, while it offers the greatest advantages 
to the public, affords to its members a perfect security, and a 
higher rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere. 

he capital of £250,000 is divided, for the convenience of in- 
= and transfer, into £1 shares, of which 10s. only will be 
called. 


The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 per 
cent., which will continue to be paid until a higher rate can be 
judiciously declared. 





and Quilts. And their new warerooms contain an ext 
assortmentof Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, 
and Dimities, so as to render their Establishment complete for 
the general furnishing of Bedrooms. 
eal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore 
be obtained only at 38, Pourrry. Gentlemen in the country 
or abroad, ordering through their agents, are requested to ob- 
serve on the interior of the collar-band the stam 
“FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” without 
which none are Spasieo. They are made in two qualities—First 
quality, 40s. the half-dozen ; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentl who are desi of p ing Shirts in the very 
best manner in which they can be made, are solicited to inspect 
these, the most unique and only perfect fitting Shirts. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement, post free, and patterns 
of the new coloured oa a S2 ipt of six stamps, 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Povtrry, Lonpon. 











‘ Applications for investment are received between the hours of 


10 and 4. R. HODSON, Secretary. 








SPORTING SEASON, 1853. 


JOYCE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE AND 
TREBLY WATER-PROOFED PERCUSSION CAPS, 
for General Shooting and very Wet Weather, may be had as 
usual ot most Gunmakers in Town and Country. Sportsmen 
desirous of obtaining Caps that can be fully depended on, and 
free from those corrosive og so injurious to the Gun, are 
ested to observe the Name and Address of F. JOYCE, 
Original Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, on each Sealed Pack- 
age, without which they are not genuine. This precaution is 
rendered necessary, by some unprincipled individuals having 
imitated the Labels an hae rs. 
JOYCE’S IMPROVED Fre CARTRIDGES and CHE- 
MICALLY-PREPARED WADDINGS of a superior descrip- 
tion.—Goods Manufactured to suit all Climates. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 57, Upper Thames Street, London. 





OCIAL and POLITI 
S By WILLIAM CAL MORALITY, 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 





GALIGNANT’S PARIS GUIDE, 
Now Ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edition of 


ALIGNANTS GUIDE to PARIS com, 
Ly from the best authorities, revised and verified ‘ 
—s —— er arranged on an entirely new ah 
wit ap an s. 18mo, 10s. 6d., 
without Plates, 7s. 6d. honed. nye. May be had 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


on ee 


Just published, price 3s., by post free, 


_ THREADS OF A STORM SAIL. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Written at the suggestion of the Directors of the Bj 
Life Assurance Company. Rig 
“Tn a very happy aud very lively manner, through 
gory, which is pretty in itself and cattained with axseh lite 
art, Mr. Jerrold has brought out the nature of Life Assurance 
and the advantages which it offers to the humbler classes h 
a style at once light and earnest, and with turns of thought and 
touches of poetry and humour that continually reminds us of 
the name he bears, Mr. W. B. Jerrold traces the common lot 
of the —a man in our large towns from the cradle to the 
grave; and then, going briefly over the several philanthropic 
and benevolent schemes already before the public, for ¢ 
amelioration of this ‘common lot,’ he arrives, by @ chain of 
reasoning, at the indisputable conclusion that these several 
schemes do not meet all the conditions of the case.” 
j : See April 23, 1853, 
“Tt is a very graceful literary effort, and’ succeeds in taking 
from the subject that dryness hitherto attached, and giving to 
it a pleasant, popular appearance. If there be any fault in the 
book, it is that it is too literary, too complete, as the happy 
composition of a practised writer.” j 
Civil Service Gazette, April 16, 1953, 
Published at the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company's Office, 
8, Moorgate Street; and may be had of all Booksellers, 





On August 1st will be published, price 2s. 6d., post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 
HEORY OF POLITICS: an Inquiry into 
j the Foundations of Governments, and the Causes and 
Progress of Political Revolutions. By RICHARD HIL- 
DRETH, Author of ‘‘ The White Slave.” 


On .\t gust Ist, may be had everywhere, 

THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE KEY 
TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, by Mrs, STOWE, handsomely 
printed and bound, for 1s. 6d. 

London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 





TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. —All the 
LN best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For etuses apply to 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvpie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





paneree and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








NEW ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 

INDIA and CHINA, via EGYPT. — For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
4th and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


AUSTRALIA, vid SINGAPORE. — For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th September, 
and 4th of every alternate month thereafter from Soutbampten, 
and on the 10th of September and 10th of every alternate mon! 
thereafter from Marseilles. 


MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every mouth 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 27th of every 
month from Southampton. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lishon, Coc, 
and Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 2/ 
of every month. 


- 7 ly 

CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 

occasionally as pod once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 


i the India 
N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on 
and China lines have — considerably reduced, and mb} 
had upon application at the Company's Offices, 122, Lead 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 





r ANCE LINE OF PACKETS, 
EMPEBANCE x to AUSTRALIA. 


For ADELAIDE, GEELONG, and. MELBOU at 4 = 
guarantee to land Passengers and Freight, oS ~ ; 
clipper-built ship CALIFORNIA (A 1), 100 —_ Th 
Lying in the East India Docks. To Sail the 12th ’. bn 
accomnodation for pessngee by this vessel is 0 " 
superior character, having a full poop an y ‘tw . 
ventilated on the most are plana. An ex incl 
geon is engaged, who will have at ques anil be 
supply of medical comforts. A well-selected Li —t 
put on board for the gratuitous use of the oo . ae 

For freight or passage apply to E. K. M. Griffiths and “0 
27 Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. 


EFORMERS’ FREEHOLD LAND and 
R BUILDING SOCIETY. as 


i j h 
PUBLIC MEETING to explain the objects of t 
will be held in the Great Room of the CampEN ARMS, Rando 
Street, Camden Town, on WEDNESDAY EVENING nex  ssiall 
B. St. John, Esq., will take the Chair at Bight, mt Rees, 
Bianchard Jerrold: Bag aci‘eil adres the Mloetiog. 
., and Mr. Shirle wi 
5 aol J J. 8, HIBBERD, Manager. 


42, Cumming Street, Pentonville. 
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In the Press, 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 


an the Autumn of 1852; 


WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, AND A TOUR THROUGH THE COUNTRY 
OF THE DON COSSACKS. 
By LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, 


AUTHOR OF A “JOURNEY TO NEPAUL.” 


In Octavo, with Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW SCHOOL ALTASES 
ALEX. KE JOHNSTON, 








4 


ITH 
P.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.3. 
Geographer to her Majesty for Scotland, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


On Ast August will be published, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


COMPRISING, IN TWENTY PLATES, 

MAPS AND PLANS OF ALL THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES AND LOCALITIES 
REFERRED TO BY CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 
CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, 

And Emboyping the Results of the most recent Enbestigqations. 


Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF PLACES, 


In which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon, 
Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 12s. 6d. half-bound. 
LATELY PUBLISHED, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1—A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Printed in Colours. 
half-bound in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, founded 


With Index. Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, 


Imperial 4to, 


2.—A 


on the most recent Discoveries. 
price 12s. 6d. 


3.—AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
Ciassks, including Maps of Canaan and Palestine. 
bound, 7s. 6d. 


4.—SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, to accompany Jounston’s ScHoon 
Artases. Comprising Tar Wortp—Evrorr—Asia—Arrica—Nortnh anp Sovra AmERrica—THE 
Britis Istes. In Portfolio, price 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for Juxior 
With Index. Printed in Colours. Demy 4to, half- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





} 

Just published, royal 4to, bound in cloth, price 14s. | CHOBHAM ENCAMPMENT.—In Case, Coloured, 1s. 6d. 

H > 3" | \ YLD’S PLAN of the ENCAMPMENT 
E ALPHABET ANNOTATED, and | at CHOBHAM, and the Position of the Troops, with the 

surrounding country, and the Railway communications. 

James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, Charing-cross east, next door to the Post-office, and 

2, Royal Exchange. 


Hints upon Sli me. to improve the Language of the | 

oat an w and t Millions yet to live. By an OLD 
ith Sixty-four Pages of Illustrations, by G. W. 

TERRY, Esq. or 


London : Ackermann and Co., Strand. 








RUSSIA and TURKEY 


Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with numerous 
Plates and Maps, price Two Guineas, 


N ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF’S 





Two Sheets, 8s.; in Case, 10s, 


URKEY. — ODESSA to CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, extending from the River Pruth, and embracing 
the Western Shore of the Black Sea to Constantinople. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. One Sheet, 6s. 6d. ; 


~Yassa, Bucharest, and Odessa. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA AND THE | in Case, 10s. 6d. Ditto, Quarto. In Sheet, 1s. 6d.; in Case, 
CRim’: A, through the Danubian Provinces, Wallachia, Mol- | 95. 6d. 
Via, Bessarabia, &e., with a finely -engraved Portrait of the James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Emperor of Russia. , Royal Exchange. 
“Most ample information upon various important subjects. 
See ees “ATL ASES.—Colossal Globe, Leicester-square. 


"he only complete ¢ ompendium of information in | 
een | relating to those vast regions known as Southern 
ussia.”—New Quarterly Review. 


J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to her Majesty, 
33, Old Bond Street. 


Ww TYLD’S FOLIO ATLAS; containing 67 
Maps, half-bound in russia, £11 11s. 
ATLAS of the WORLD ; containing 40 Maps. 
£6 6s. half-bound. 
QUARTO ATLAS of the WORLD; 
teining 52 Maps. £2 12s. 6d. half-bound. 
WYLD’S SCHOOL ATLAS; with copious 


| Index. 12s. 











Just published, foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE GENIUS AND MISSION OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN _ THE 
ITED STATES. By the Rev. CALVIN COLTON, LL.D., 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Albert, Charing-cross east, and 2 
| 
| con- 
| 


- tofessor of Public Economy, Trinity College ; Author of | 
E ns for Episcopacy,” &c., kc. With a Preracs to the These Atlases contain all recent discoveries. 
net ~, by Pizrce Conneity, M.A. (Copyright | James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 


| Albert, Charing-cross east, next door to the Post-office; Model 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF SOUTHEY’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 


On Saturday next wilt be published, Vol. I., comprising “ Joan 
of Are,” with Portrait of the cartes and yt got to be 
completed i in Ten Monthly Volumes, price 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS.—A Re-publication of the first collected 
containing the Author’s last Introductions and Notes; and em- 
bellished with a Portrait and Nineteen Steel Plates. 

*,* This Edition was thoroughly revised by the Author, and 
contains upwards of 1000 important emendations, all of which 
are copyright property, and therefore cannot be printed in any 
other edition, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





This day is p ly bound in cloth, priee 2s. 
OSCOE’S LIBRARY; or, Old Books and 


Old Times. By the Rey. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A., 
Rector of Althorpe, | Rees 3 Author of ‘‘ Sermons, Doc- 
1 Sermons,” « Liverpool # few 


trinal and P 
Years since,” &. &e. 

Sold by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; 

and all other Booksellers. 


ERRIN’ 6 FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARNING 

the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 

LANGUAGE. By OC. GROS, 

Thirty-third edition, 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 

2. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CONVERSATION, 

with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. GROS. 
Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revue et corrigée 

par C. GROS. 

Longman and Co.; by egy and Co; a and Co. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dulau and Co,; Houlstun an 
Stoneman; F. and J. a E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; 
J. Hughes ; Tegg and Co.; J. Green; and Hall and Co. 


BitsiaeS thew 
, 














This day, 1s. 6d. 
N ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY : 


An SA of all terms in use 
By J. RUSSELL HIND, Foreign Secretary of eA ‘Astronomical 


Society. 
By the same Author, 
The COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise, with 
a condensed Account of Modern Discoveries, and a Table of all 
the Calculated Comets 
London: John w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day, Third Edition, much enlarged, 8vo, 8s. 
HE CLOISTER LIFE of the EMPEROR 
CHARLES the FIFTH. By WILLIAM STIR- 
LING, M.P. 
By the same Author, 
Three Volumes, with [Dustrations, £23 3s. 
ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 
p= MOSTHENES;; Select Private Orations, 





after the Text of Dindorf; with the various of 
Reiske and Bekker; with English Notes, by C. T. N- 
ROSE, M.A. 
Octavo, 10s. 6d, 


PROPERTIUS ; with English Notes, Preface 
on the State of Latin Scholarship, and Copious Indices. By 
F. A. PALEY, Editor of “* Zschy us.” 

Second and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised, 6s. 6d. 

MULLER’S DISSERI! ATIONS on the 
EUMENIDES of HSCHYL 

London: John W. wa and Son, West Strand, 
Cambridge: John Deighton. 





Just published, One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 


A SKETCH OF MANNERS AND POLITICS IN THE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
Br BAYLE 8ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” “* Two ee Residence in 
@ Levantine Family,” &e 

«The little tractate on the ‘ Turks in Europe’ is particularly 
full of matter. Mr. 8t. John has seen much of the Turks, and 
sketches vigorously with a few bold strokes their manners and 
capacities as an European nation. It is full of animation, anec- 
dote, and point, conveying in a graphic and effective way much 
information,” — Examiner. 





CRANFORD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” &e 
Reprinted from “ Household Words.” 
Small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“There is so much delicate, feminine observation, so much 
bright and genial humour, shadowed every now and then by 
passages of quiet pathos, that the book ie 8 us me 
secluded village, makes us intimate with its ol be a 
stands out in the memory like an experience,”"—Le 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Just published, foolscap, price One Shilling, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Reprinted from “Critical and Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Recently Published, 

Cwaractrer and Anzcpotrs or CuaRtzs THR Szconn. Ile. 
MonTENEGRO AND THE Stavontans or Turkey. Ils. 
Tur Vittace Docror. Is. 
Frank's Foorsters: a Sketch of Greenland, ke. 1s. 6d. 


Magic axp Witcucrart. ls. 
Otp Roaps ayp New Roaps. is. 





J. 8, Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, of the Earth, Leicester-square ; and 2, Royal Exchange. 


London ; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piecadilly. 
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Now ready, 
UNIFORM WITH DR. CHEPMELL'S COURSE OF 
HISTORY 


Price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY,COMPILED 

for the USE of MILITARY STUDENTS. ie 

E. M. HEALER, M.A., Professor of Geography ry at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

*»" This work contains all that is required to be learnt on the 
subject, at the examinations of candidates for commissions in 
her Majesty's service. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING’S TEXT. 
New and revised edition, 12mo, price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


ORACE’S WORKS, from the TEXT of 
DOERING, with Ex lanato — at the end of the 
Text. By CHARLES ANT ON, LLD. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. ota Hamilton 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. : 
H. G. Bohn; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Co.; E. Hodgson ; 
H. Washbourne; F. and J. Rivington ; Houlston and Stone- 
man; J. 8. Hodgeon ; E. P. Williams ; ‘and C. H. Law. Edin. 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd. 





THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c. 


\ JHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN. 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forty-second 
edition, 12mo, price 6s., strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 
ROME. Twenty-ninth edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Twenty-fifth edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in roan. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
New edition, 12mo, price 6s. bound and lettered. 


JTENERONTS COMPLETE ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR; —— the best and easiest rules for 
attaining that language. which are added an Introduction 
to Italian Versification, Bde from the Italian P. Poets, &e 
The whole properly accented, to facilitate the pronunciation of 
learners. New edition, carefully revised and considerably im- 
proved. By P. L. ROSTERI. 

2. BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES upon the DIFFERENT 
PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with references to Veneroni’s 
Grammar, and an Abridgment of the Roman History, intended 
at once to make the learner acquainted with history and the 
idioms of the Italian | m4 New edition, revised, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

38. A KEY to BOTTARELLI’S EXERCISES: with a few 
extracts in prose and verse, with English translations, for the 
use of beginners. By P.R. ROTA, Kew edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co., Whittaker and Co. ; 
~ »kin, Marshall, and Co.; Capes and Co.; Dulau and Co. 

if Law; and Aylott and Co. 








Ay R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 


a. d 
History of England. Two vols.12mo. Fourth edition, 
14 







GED wctadonsetdiblnvencilavsahsnctychechcixecksodscesscteeds case 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each, 

History of Greece. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth ......... 6 6 
History of Rome. 12mo, sixth edition, cloth ......... 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo 0 
History of India. 8vo, cloth 0 
History of the Roman Empire. 

cloth 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and It: 

= ee rR a Pe 0 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo, sixth edition, bound 4 0 
Ovid's Fasti, With Notes and Introduction. Second 

RE eee 6 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with Notes and 

Excursus. Post 8vo, cloth ................c0ssscseccees 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo, 

ROR aia 9 00000005 0.111 te dee 6 6 
Elementary History of England. 12mo, third edition, 

| RSE RT RR RC IRE. ii 5 0 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo, second 

I IIIIN TS 5 hen tivecesonectnresancetonadesebeixiebenes 3 6 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo, third edition, 

i ssbieditcsoasts denckvusnaeeands iesitilsdianiadiinwariastnns 3 6 


These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are ly adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARN- 

ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 
six months, 

1. ADAPTED to the a Ew on e ly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. DOHEF. In two 

arts. Part L., seventh > gy ny 12s., 8vo, cloth. 

art II., third edition, price 12s., Svo, cloth. The parts sold 
separate! sly. 

*," Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method, adapted 
to the German, containing a new system of facilitating ‘the alady 
of the German Declensions, and rules on the gender of substan- 
tives. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written e ly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo, fourth 
edition, price 12s., cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDOR 8vo, second 
edition, price 12s., cloth. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method, to notice that these are the only English edi- 
—. sanctioned Dr. ene, sed ame any — 
totally inadequate eS Eng! instruction, 

cidation recommended. 


for the el by 
Captain Basil Hall and other eminent wri should 


be ordered with the publisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, 
every copy has its number and the author's signature. 
The above works are copyright. 


London: Whittaker and Co, Dulau Co,, and to be 
had of any bookseller. cy ee 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





MY NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON; 
Or, Varieties in English Wife. 


Second Edition, complete in Two Volumes, price 21s. 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Second Edition. In One Volume, —_ 7s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Already Published, strongly bound in Cloth: 


DIRECTORIES. | WRITING AND DRAWING. 


} | WRITING—Plain, Current-hand, and Ornamental—in 
15 prepared Copy-Books (post size) 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age ................+ | ; 
| First Book of Drawing ....................+ 16 
6 


Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age 












































| Second Book of Drawing .. 1 
. . ENGLISH. 0 14 | DRAWING BOOKS—consieting of a Series of Progres- 
= et ed of Seoting aS Tite ; 1. epee ae 3 | sive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, with General 
- repeated puatine--. ‘ papi 010 | Instructions—in 18 Books .............--ceecceeeeceeeees each 1 6 
—— oe ees - SEI, 0 10 *.* Books I. to X. are published. 
“eee cache fenhiad ete boietataee | 
Moral Class-Book......... ‘ eer rm ee Ss 
Introduction to Composition......... : : SB cssvnny OPED | mnennnaahanal 
Introduction to Grammar ...... ; parece I 54 Geographical Primer wchanegsondaceninscenaty | ME 
Grammar, Two Parts, each 1s. 6d. ... a0 | Text-Book of Geography for England tec 3 010 
‘| ine — as seal ae yt | SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS (5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 
NIN Sexiiandysihasnesinesanncusssseevasiens 2 
hes broad), namely— 
jiterature ......... a6| Sia 
History of the English Language and Literature | etal iaeetliaas Reet 
ScorLann. | PALESTINE. Nortn America. 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. IRELAND. Asia. Sovrn AMERICA. ‘il 
Introduction to Arithmetic .................cccescceeeeesenenenees 1 0 | Each, mounted r sseeseuenanerensssennenancaaaonseess ae 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise ............0.0000cccceeee. 2 0 Tur HeMisrueErss, mounted... = snseeee - 
Key to Arithmetic ..............6..6:0006 sblabussancgnaveaeis aS These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 2s. additional, 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry ... tose 1S SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Guana. 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry .................. 20 consisting of Thirty-Four 4to Maps ...... 10 
as two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry... 1 3 | pRIMER ATLAS, consisting of Nine 4to Maps . peanmetien 26 
for Double Entry... 1 3 | GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise OM ........c.css0sses 3 6 
NII. Cavsaictesechssececsccsessssésesssadunvesssbeseasasvedpeoverucnes 3 6 
Key to Algebra ................006 2 6 L ATIN. 
2 6 a 
conte sone: dees ee ee A Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
Solid and Spherical Geometry .................0:::0:sesessereees 2 6 | Latin Grammar, Elementary ............. Z ; 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, « eac ch 3s, 6d. a 7 0 canes’ Advanced.......... 3 : 
Key to Practical Mathematics ...... idcedibiahbbanassaxecntie, ee Latin Exercises, Elementary ................ : : 
IE DOINS ssc ci ncseissctsnssecessconisccossesvevessnes 3 6 SS Se eee 4 
Latin aud English Dictionary.....................:cccceeeneres 9 . 
SCIENCE. seems RAIA RAMINIINIID s5t.-s-gersnosoiecocssns choiapeeres : : 
Political Economy ............... 2 0 | ——-— English-Latin Part .. eo 
Introduction to the Sciences..............cccsccsess00000 1 0 eon ane iipcmes ac = sé 
Laws of Matter and Motion .................c0cc:00cscceeeeee O10 “ae ; 36 
Mechanics .............. 010 | Quintus Curtius “36 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, ond Paoumaticn 010 Ovid “36 
Acoustics................ iddcnbeabiae seosaneen — eo Horace 4 6 
RD aieitaiedilbesdecsasinsdudansoovascdeess’ 10 Virgil ; 40 
Astronomy .... 10 Livy 3 6 
Electricity 10 Sa. “36 
Meteorology 10 epos...... 16 





Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., containing Matter and 


















Motion ; Mechanics; Hydrostatics, &c.; Acoustics... 3 0 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., containing Optics; Astro- GERMAN. ai 

nomy; Electricity; Meteorology .............0000000. 3 0 Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High School, Edinburgh. 

istry— i ji sie } 
pra 4 “ro Treatise, by Dr. Wilson ...... sid ; . walsh Gensiess Bisdioe Deak 
eer IDA, «scat did net ecu sdatccstesixgnansvesttes cathe 1 6 | ‘second Reading oh gas 
nee ssstseensennecnecssetsasenennncnneetents Gennes Gea 
oe cee betes m ; : English-German Phrase Book (nearly ready.) 
icti Language :— 
HISTORY. Dictionary of the German 4 

Ancient History 30 Part I. German-English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt svoseeaee 5 
History of Greece. 26 Part II, English-German (in preparation.) 
History of Rome ....... a 26 
History of the British Bupire . 26 pare ee 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 2 6 | Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick .........00 





*,* Other Works in aes 


Nile Street, G 
Published by W. and R. Cramners, 339, High Street, Eainburgh D. N. Crammers, 55, West pe 
W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London; J. M‘GrasHan, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; and So by 
all Booksellers. 
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